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Farm output this year is nearly equal 
to 1986, with increases in livestock 
products and high- value crops almost 
ofTsetting reductions in fieid crops. 
Storage capacity should be adequate 
for the 1987 harvest. Ample supplies 
of grazing lAjid and hay could intensify 
competition for stocker-feeder cattle, 
and many cattle could remain on pas- 
ture longer for additional weight gain. 

For many crops, yields are high this 
season; crops were planted early, 
reuns were timely, and there were few 
suf^tained periods of hot weather. 
Yields are high also because acreage 
idled in commodity programs is usu- 
ally the least productive land, and 
idled area was up sharply this season. 

Th€ world's grain and cotton crops 
in 1987/88 will be smaller than last 
year's. Grain production is expected 
to total 1,614 million tons, dowrn 4 
percent from 1986/87. Projections for 
all grain crops, most importantly for 
rice and coarse grains, were lowered 
in September, largely because of the 
growing impact of the drought in 
southern Asia, 

Except for rice, large stocks have 
cushioned the impact on wOrld trade 
and prices. For cotton, competitor pro- 
duction will be smaller than initially 
estimated, and prices are up sharply 
over last year. For oilseeds, the world 
faces another year of record Crops, lo^^ 
prices, and Intense international com- 
petition for U.S. soybeans and pro- 
ducts. 

The forecast for U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports in fiscal 1987 is for a value of 
$28 billion and a volume of 129 million 
tons. Volume is up 18 percent from a 
year earlier, but with lower prices, 
value is up less, at 6 percent. Still, 
the export trade balance is up about 




$2 billion. Exports are expected to 
expand again in 1988, gaining in both 
value and volume, as world agricul- 
tural trade rises and the United 
States maintains or vridens its trade 
share. 

Falling farm expenses are helping 
boost farmers' incomes, but they spell 
problems for input suppliers. Suppli- 
ers expanded during the rapid agricul- 
tural growth of the 1970's; now they 
are adjusting to reduced demand for 
fertilizers, pesticides, machinery, and 
other inputs. For most farm input in- 
dustries, plant capacity, capital ex- 
penditures, and employment have been 
reduced. 

Although net cash income is setting 
another record in the $54-$58 billion 
range this year, and the credit crunch 
appears to have passed its peak, bank 
failures are not abating. Commercial 
bank failures during the first half of 
this year increased 50 percent from a 
year earlier. Failures of banks in ru- 
ral areas during January-June were 
the highest of any 6-rnonth period in 
the 1980'&. However, the proportion of 



rural bank failures to total failures is 
slightly below its 1985 peak. 

The general economy is completing its 
fifth year of uninterrupted expansion, 
and growth is likely to continue 
through 1988. So far this year, real 
export grovirth has led the way at an 
annual pace of about 11 percent. 

Farm and nonfarm exports respond to 
the same macroeconomic forces, such 
as the value of the doUari monetary 
and fiscal policies, and the interna- 
tionaJ debt crisis. Thus, the agricul- 
tural trade surplus ha« been shrinking 
as the nonagricultural trade deficit 
has widened. Agricalture no longer 
dominates the current accounts bal- 
ance, whereas once it bailed out the 
nonagricultural deficit. 

Under the Tax Reform Act of 1986, 
crop producers may eiyoy lower taxes, 
but some livestock producers may ex- 
perience a net increase in taxes. The 
loss of capital gains exclusions will 
rBUse taxes for producers with breed- 
ing stock, and the removal of income- 
sheltering provisions could reduce out- 
side investment in farming. Thus, 
production increases could be slowed, 
prices could be higher, and after-tax 
incomes of cow-calf, dairy, and hog 
producers could ultimately rise. 

Food industry labor costs will likely be 
stable in the absence of high inflation 
and unemployment rates. Given this, 
labor's bargaining position should 
strengthen slighUy over the next few 
years. The renewed strength of labor 
likely will narrow or end two-tiered 
wage scales, cut backloaded contract 
provisions, and lengthen hours for 
part-timers. Most 1987 contracts re- 
flect low inflation by excluding COLA 
provisions, but as inflation rates ap- 
proach 5 percent, more contracts are 
likely to contain COLA's. 
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U-S. agriculture is starting to grow 
again. Growth faltered during the 
early 1980's when exports fell for 
some commodities and when some fi- 
nancial institutions serving agricul- 
ture got into difficulty. 

Policies to help expand the farm sector 
often focus on one facet of the problem 
at a time. One group wants to in- 
crease exports^ another to adopt new 
technology, and yet another to develop 
the natural resource base. 

These many voices may sound like a 
confbct in opinion, but in a way each 
approach Is ri^ht; at times in the his- 
tory of U.S. agriculture, and in some 
countries today, concentration on one 
or another single growth strategy 
would help. But no single growth 
strategy can be successful over time if 
it permits the many-sided environment 
in which farmers work to get out of 
balance. 

The complexity of agricultural growth 
can be seen by viewing five categories: 
resource availab ill ties > advancing 
technology, the demand for food and 
farm products, spatial location of ag- 
ricultural enterprises* and institution- 
al arrangements afifecting the way 
farmers interact v^rith their economic 
environment. 

Only two of these categories, demand 
and institutions, caused ni^or prob- 
lems for U.S. agriculture dxiring the 
early 1980'e. But balance among all 
of them virill determine the growth of 
agriculture during the 1990's, 



Five Elements Determine 
Agricultural Growth. 

The demand for farm products became 
a problem for U.S. farmers when their 
export markets shrank during the ear- 
ly 1980*5, following rapid growth in 
demand for corn, wheat, and soybeans 
during the 1970's. The downturn was 
a major cause of agriculture's recent 
fmancial difficulties. Earlier periods 
of demand shifts of this magnitude 
were usually connected with wartime 
needs. Domestic growth in the de- 
mand for farm products is relatively 
steady and predictable. 

Irtstitutions affecting farm Credit be- 
came troubled during the early 
1980's, The subsequent increase in 
credit costs helped put farmers in a 
cost-price squeeze- Earlier, these fi- 
nancial institutions contributed to ag- 
ricultural growth by supplying the 
capital to consolidate farms and adopt 
new technologies. 

A broad mix of public and private 
institutions helped the agricultural 
sector assess goals, resolve confbcts, 
and grow. Among these were the farm 
price support programs introduced in 
the mid-1930'E, which affected farm 
size, farm numbers, enterprise com- 
binations, and the rate of technologi- 
cal change. 

Then these programs became part of 
the problem by contributing to higher 
prices and a reduced level of exports 
during the early 1980's. However, re- 
cent changes in the programs have 
made farm commodities more price 
competitive again, through lower price 
supports and export enhancement. 
Other export-related institutions in- 
clude regulations on quotas, tariffs, 
and subsidies. 

The land grant college system, provid- 
ing a network for teaching, research, 
and extension, contributed significant- 
ly to the expansion in U.S, agriculture 
during the past century. The institu- 
tional arrangement for developing and 
profiting from new technology is 
changing now to more private develop- 
ment of techniques and patents. This 
is affecting the kinds of techniques 
developed and the distribution of in- 
come between the farm and nonfarm 
sectors; it is changing the way technol- 
ogy contributes to growth. 



Economic analysis frequently assumes 
needed institutions are in place, for- 
getting that each was built on purpose 
and ofben under conflict. The institu- 
tions become more visible when they 
stop working smoothly, as some of 
them did during the 1980's. 

Technology became a driving force in 
agricultural growth during the middle 
third of this century. In addition to 
offering the possibility of feeding more 
people from the same natural re* 
sources, technical advance provides in- 
creased income to the first farmers to 
successfully adopt ne^t' ways of doing 
things and gives a comparative advan- 
tage in international trade to the 
country that develops and adopu it. 

Prospects are for continued techmcal 
advance in U.S. agriculture. One con- 
cern is whether this source of growth 
can move too quickly, and increase 
output so rapidly that it cannot be 
absorbed by the market at prices that 
provide adequate return to the farm 
sector. 

Resources were a basis for growth 
from colonial times through the Jirat 
third of this century, and still serve 
that role in a number of countries. 
Agricultural growth depended to a 
large «xient on increasing access to 
land, labor, and capital. 

Some of the post- World War II expan- 
sion depended on irrigation of arid 
areas, but that is no longer a major 
source of growth: the United States 
could double exports and feed its grow- 
ing population during the next few 
decades vnthout additional natural re- 
sources. By continuing to add capital 
inputs to existing natural resources 
and farming more Intensively, produc- 
ers have now reached a stage in which 
the problem is conservation of the nat- 
ural resources available. 

Regional adjustments contribute to ag- 
riculture's resilience and flexibility. 
One way agriculture responds to limits 
in its economic environment and keeps 
growing Is through regional relocation 
of enterprises. There has been a ten- 
dency for the acreage in most crops to 
decrease in lower yielding States and 
increase in higher yielding States. 

Some of the most profitable and pro* 
ducUve farms aire located close to ma- 
jor cities in order to gain access to 
central ci^ marketingt processing, 
and consumers. These farms are re- 
sponding to cohesive forces including 
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transportation co£t£, risk avoidance, 
economies of scale, and access to cen- 
tral city services. Dispersive economic 
forces piaee other farm enterprises in 
more sparsely populated areas where 
farmers can satisfy personal prefer- 
ences and have access to resources 
and amenities at lower rents. 

Bread has to have just the right com- 
bination of yea£t> Hour, liquid, sugar, 
fat, temperature, and kneading. If 
any of these is wrong, the bread won't 
rise properly. And agriculture has to 
have a balance among resource avail- 
abilities, advancing technology, ex- 
panding markets, regional location, 
and institutional arrangements if it is 
to grow. 

The availability of resources, pros- 
pects for technical advance, and poten- 
tial to relocate enterprises do not ap- 
pear to have been major bottlenecks in 
the 1980*s In fact, US, agriculture 
eeems to have excess capacity and 
couM produce and market more than 
it now does. 

The recent and major bottlenecks to 
agricultural growth were m the de- 
mand for U.S* farm exports and in 
institutions affecting export* and fi- 
nance. These bottlenecks worked 
against US- farmers in the early 
lisO's, but they recently have been 
receiving much-needed attention and 
rebuilding. 

They are opening up now, and agricul- 
ture is starting to grow agBun. Contin- 
ued agricultural expansion will depend 
on the balamce among people, places, 
resources, and technical and social 
ways of doing things. fC lark Edwards 
(202) 786-3313} 



LIVESTOCK OVERVIEW 

Barrow and gilt prices at the 7 mar- 
kets averaged $60 per cwt in August, 
the third consecutive month of prices 
in the low $60's. Although hog 
slaughter in August was 4 percent 
above a year earlier, very low frozen 
pork stocks and lower beef production 
kept the price from falling. Pork pro- 
duction likely vrill continue to increase 
this fall, and prices are expected to 
decline. 

In the fourth quarter, prices are ex- 
pected to average in the high $40*6 to 
low $50*s. In addition to increased 



pork output, large turkey production 

and stocks will weaken hog prices. 

Composite retail prices for pork 
averaged $1.94 a pound in July, up 11 
cents from a year esu^lier and 1 cent 
below the October 1986 record. The 
ffimn-to-retail spread averaged 95 
cents a poundi 9 cents above a year 
earlier, w&ile the net farm value 
averaged 99 cents, up 1 cent. Retail 
prices are expected to decline in the 
fall as pork production increases. Re- 
tail prices may average about $1.95 a 
pound in the third quarter, then drop 
to around $186 in the fourth. 

Hogs imported from Canada totaled 
215,685 head during Januaxy-June 
1987, down 12 percent from a year 
earlier Imports of Canadian hogs 
may total 300,000 to 400,000 head in 
1987, compared with 503,715 in 
1986. 

Since the imposition of a countervail- 
ing duty of Can$4 .386 per cwt in 
1983, imports from Canada have 
dropped sharply. Recently the duty 
was upheld by the U,S, Court of Inter- 
natioiia] Trade. The ruling came on 
an appeal by the Alberta Pork Produc- 
ers Marketing Board. The original de- 
cision to impoBe the duty came from a 
complaint filed by the National Fork 
Producers Council. 

U,S. pork products imports from all 
sources during January-June totaled 
586 million pounds (carcass weight), 
up 11 percent from a year before, 
Canada, the largest exporter to the 
United States, supplies about 47 per- 
cent of the total. Other major sources 
are Denmark, Poland, and Hungary, 
which supply 2S, 11, and 4 percent^ 
respectively. For all of 1987, pork im- 
ports are expected to total about 1,175 
million pounds, up 5 percent from a 
year ago. 

Egg Prices Lower 

Egg prices in 1987 are expected to 
average belOw 1986 as production ex- 
pands. Output in the first 6 months of 
this year was 1.1 percent higher than 
the same period in 1986, although 
long-term per capita consumption con- 
tinues to decline. Per capita domestic 
supplies for the year are expected to 
be close to 1986^ Egg producers likely 
have had enough hens laying in the 
summer and fall to increase produc- 
tion 1 percent over last year, about in 
line with population grovrth. 

Production in 1988 probably will be 
0,6 percent under 1987. Producers are 



expected to experience Fosses or just 
break even in the last half of 1987 and 
thefirsthalf of 1988. 

The August wholesale price for car- 
toned Grade A large eggs in New York 
was 63-2 cents per dosten, down from 
73 cents a yesu^ before. The second- 
quarter price was 58.9 cents. Prices 
in the third quarter of 1987 likely 
were 64-66 cents, down from 73 in 
1986^ Fourth -quarter prices are ex- 
pected to run 63-67 cents, as demand 
for holiday cooking increases consump- 
tion. Prices in 1988 may be in the 
60-66 cent range. 

Exports of eggs during January-June 
were 2 percent below the same period 
in 1986. Sales to Japan were down 18 
percent, but still accounted for 54 per- 
cent of total egg exports. In June, 
however, total egg exports were 8 per- 
cent above a year earlier. Export fore- 
casts call for a 3-percent export in* 
crease in 1987 as the less expensive 
dollar and the Export Enhancement 
Program make U.S, egg purchases 
more attractive. 

Broiler Output 
Continues Rolling 

Broiler slaughter in the first half of 

1987 was up 8 percent from last year. 
Broiler chicks hatched during May- 
July were up 7 percent, indicating 
that third-quarter production likely 
was 7-8 percent greater than last 
year. 

Overall, second-half production is fore- 
cast to be more than 8.5 percent big- 
ger than a year ago, and total 1987 
production will be 8 percent greater. 
Estimated cumulative pullet place- 
ments in the broiler hatchery supply 
flock Indicate that through February 

1988 the flock will be about 14 percent 
above the previous year, suggesting 
that production will continue to in- 
crease. Production in 1988 is expected 
to be about 5 percent higher than in 
1987. 

The 12-city composite wholesale price 
for whole broilers averaged 52.63 
cents per pound in August, up almost 
6 cents from July, but well bek>w the 
August 1986 price of 69.72 cents. 
With continuing large broiler supplies, 
third-quarter prices likely were in the 
48-49 cent range. 

Prices in October-December could 
average 42-46 cents, down from 56 
cents during the same period last 
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year- In 1988> broiler prices are ex- 
pected to average 40 to 46 cents. 

Broiler exports in the first half of 1987 
were up 29 percent from the eame 
period last year. Thej are expected to 
be up about 35 percent for 1987 as a 
whole, because of increased exports ±d 
Japan, Hong Kong, Canada, H;gypt, 
and Iraq- Sales to Egypt and Iraq are 
up because of the Export Enhance- 
ment Program. 

Second-Half Turkey Production 
May Be Up 15 Percent 

Turkey slaughter in January^une 
was up 20 percent over the first half of 
1986. Jul7 poult placements for 
slaughter were 17 percent above a 



year earlier. Placements in March- 
July averaged 15 percent above a year 
before, indicating that second-half pro- 
duction may be up 15 percent over 
1986. Production for all of 1987 is 
expected to be up 17 percent from 
1986. 

Production in 1988 may be up only 6-7 
percent over 1987. It will slow be- 
cause producers are likely to break 
even or even face losses during the 
last half of 1987 and first half of 1988- 

Cold storage holdings on August 1 
were up 22 percent over 1986. The 
473 million pounds of stocks at the 
beginning of August were the largest 



in recent history. Record fourth- 
quarter beginning stocks are 
predicted— about 600 million pounds, 
17 percent bigger than on October 1 a 
year ago. The larger stocks are ex- 
pected to hold prices in the fourth 
quarter below those of a year ago 

The Augxist New York price for turkey 
hens weighing 8 to 16 pounds was 
about 56 cents per pound, down from 
78 last year. Third-quarter prices 
likely averaged 56-57 cents, while 
fourth-quarter prices are expected to 
be 54-68 cents. A year ago, prices 
were 80 cents in the third quarter and 
78 tJi the fourth. 

Prices during 1988 are expected to 
range from 51-57 cents per pound. 
First-quarter 1988 prices likely will 
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drop to 47-53 cents as eSbrts are 
made to reduce the large beginning 
stocks. 

Declines in Dairy Output 
Are Coming to an End 

Milk production during April-June de- 
clined about 3 percent from a year 
earlier. Co» ntunbers were down al- 
most 6 percent because of the Dairy 
Termination Program (DTP), which 
ended Au^st 31, 1987. Milk per cow 
rose about 2 percent from a year ear- 
lier, in response to heavier concentrate 
feeding. 

Year-over-year declines in milk pro- 
duction have eased since early 1987, 
as the number of cows taken out of 
production by the DTP declined. Milk 
production was very close to a year 
earlier during July and increased 1 
percent in Augusts as the slaughter 
and/or export portion of the DTP came 
to a close. Higher output per cow off- 
set lower cow numbers. 

For the rest of 1987, milk output prob- 
ably will remain close to a year ear- 
lier. For all of 1987, production likely 
will be 1-3 biUion pounds below 1986's 
144.1 billion. 

For further informationt contact: 
Leland Southard, hogs, Mark Weimar 
or Larry^ Wltucki, broilers, turkeys, 
and eggs^ Ronald Guslafson, cattle; 
and Sara Short, dairy. All are at 
(202) 786-1830. 



FIELD CROP OVERVIEW 

Expectations for the world's grain and 
cotton crops in 1987/88 have dimin- 
ished in recent months. Grain produc- 
tion is now expected to total 1,614 
million tons, down 4 percent from 
1986/87. Projections for all grain 
cropSj most importantly for rice and 
coarse grains, were lowered in Sep- 
tember, largely because of the growing 
impact of the drought in southern 
Asia. Except for rice, large stocks 
have cushioned the impact on world 
trade and prices. 

For cotton, competitor production will 
be smaller than Initially estimated, 
and prices are up sharply over last 
year. For oilseeds, it will be another 
year of record crops, low prices, and 
intense international competition for 
U,S. soybeans and products. 



Wheat Crop Large 
Despite Louder Area 

World wheat production in 1987/88 is 
forecast to fall 4 percent from 1986/87 
to 506 million tons, but the Crop is still 
the third largest on record. Total for- 
eign production is down 5 percent to 
448 million tons. The big crop, com- 
bined with large carry-in stocks, vrill 
ensure continued strong competition 
and low export prices. 

Production in msgor importing coun- 
tries is dovm 7 percent, with the So- 
viet Union accounting for nearly 14 
million of the forecast l67-niilhon-tOn i 
shortfall. Production in m^jor foreign I 
exporting countries is expected to de- 
cline about 3 percent. Low prices en- 
couraged growers in Australia and 
Canada to reduce wheat plantings. 
Lower production in these countries 
will be partly offset by the 6*percent 
increase expected inECoutput,as 
crops there recover after 2 years of 
lower production due to bad weather. 

Although world wheat utilization is 
down because of less use in the USSR, 
it is forcast to exceed production for 
the first time since 1980/81, and world 
stocks will drop from the 1986/87 [ 

I record of 146 million tons- J 

Total world wheat trade (July-June) is 
forecast at 94 million tons, 5 percent 
above 1986/87, but still 13 million tons 
below the 1984/85 record- Following 
last season's record crop, Canada had 
Over 12 million tons of wheat in stor- 
age at the beginning of the year. 
These stocks should permit 1987/88 
Canadian exports to Dearly match 
1986/87 shipments of 21 million tons. 
But Australia's stocks are much 
smaller than last year, and exports 
will drop with the smaller crop. 

U.S. exports continue to expand with 
the assistance of Government pro- 
grams. New U.S. initiatives extended 
under the Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram between July and the end of 
August include 1 million tons to Chi- 
na, 600,000 tons each to the Phil- 
i ippines, Poland. Egypt, and Morocco, 
and 300,000 tons each to Algeria, Bra- 
zil , and Colombia. U.S. shipments 
(July-June) for 1987/88 are expected to 
gain 18 percent to 33.5 million tons 
(1.2 billion bushels). 

Asian Drought Cuts i 

Rice Production 

Developments in South and Southeast 
Asia dominate the 1987/88 rice out- 
look- The projected sixe of the worid*s 
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rice crop was cut 3 percent in Septem- 
ber and now stands at 305 million 
tons (milled basis), 6 percent below the 
preseason projections and more than 3 
percent below 1986/87's crop. The 
late monsoon ifi expected to cut Indians 
crop by 18 percent, and production 
estimates for most of the rest the re- 
gion have also been reduced. Thai- 
land, the United States* major com- 
petitor in world rice markets, is ex- 
pected to see production drop another 
8 percent from last year's poor crop. 

Because of the small crop. Thai ex- 
ports are projected to total only 2.5 
million tons, 1.2 million below expect- 
ed 1987 export* and nearly 2 million 
below the level of 3 years ago. Re- 
duced world supplies of long grain rice 
have caused a sharp runup in world 
prices over the past month, and the 
U.S.-announced world price for long 
grain whole kerne] rice jumped 28 per- 
cent to $7.90 per cwt between August 
4 and September 15. 

Limited exporter availability and high- 
er prfces are expected to cut the vol- 
ume of world trade by 13 percent in 
calendar 1988, to 10.6 million tons. 
This will be the lowest world rice trade 
in a decade. The reduction in Thai 
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rice availability is expected to mean ^ 
larger U.S. share of the world market, 
and U.S. exports during the 1987/88 
rice marketing year (August/ July) are 
expected to increase slightly to 82 mil- 
lion cwt because of expanded ship- 
ments of medium grain rice. 

Coarse Grains 
Abundant 

World supplies of coarse grains will 
remain abundant in 1987/88, despite a 
4-percent drop in production. Carry-in 
stocks will set a record- U.S. produc^ 
tion will slip again, but foreign produc- 
tion is expected to rise slightly to a 
second consecutive record- Lower 
world output, combined with the 2 per- 
cent utilization gain projected for the 
year, will mean slightly lower ending 
stocks. 

World market prices will remain low, 
and trade will probably gain only 
slightly, as larger com trade is ofTset 
by smaller trade in barley and sor- 
ghum. Expectations for world barley 
trade and U.S. exports have dimin- 
ished following recent indications that 
Saudi Arabia, the largest importer, 
will cut barley import subsidies- 
Foreign com production is likely to be 
a record 267 million tons. China ac- 
counts for the largest share of the 
increase, but bigger crops are also ex- 
pected in the USSR and Argentina. If 
the early forecasts for Argentina ma- 
teriallxet the country's exports should 
rebound sharply from this year's de- 
pressed levels. But this gain will be 
partly ofTset by lower Thai exports 
caused by the smallest Thsd corn corp 
since 1978* 

U.S- com exports are likely to increase 
modestly to 41 million tons (1-6 billion 
bushels in the September-August U.S. 
marketing year). World trade in com 
will probably increase only 2 percent 
to 68 million tons. Competition from 
low-priced feed wheat and barley is 
expected to remain strong. 

Oilseed Output 
Sets Record 

World oilseed production is expected to 
reach a record 202 million tons in 
1987/88, on the strength of projected 
records for soybeans, rapeseed, and 
sunflowerseed, Brazil and Argentina, 
the major U.S, competitors, are to- 
gether likely to increase soybean acre- 
age by nearly 1 million hectares, con- 
tinuing the past upward trend. 
Soybean and soymeal prices on world 



markets have dropped less in recent 
years than have grain prices, contri- 
buting to the growth in area. 

World soybean trade during 1987/88 is 
expected to slip 7 percent to 27 million 
tons- Big stocks of vegetable oil, large 
foreign oilseed crops, and the recovery 
of palm oil production will limit world 
trade in soybean oil. India, the 
world's largest vegetable oil importer, 
will step up oil imports this year be- 
cause the drought has cut peanut and 
soybean output sharply. But rapeseed 
and palm oils will account for most of 
the gain. 

World soybean meal exports are fore- 
cast to remain at 25 million tons, 
about the same as in 1986/87, when 
trade jumped nearly 2 miUion tons 
because of larger Soviet imports. So- 
viet meal imports in 1987/88 are ex- 
pected to rem£un at 2.4 milhon tons, 
just short of the 2.8-millJon-ton record 
of 1982/83. No U.S. meal has been 
shipped to the USSR since 1979. 

Continued Strong Use 
Reduces Cotton Stocks 

Ending stocks of both foreign and U,S. 
cotton will fall again, as projected 
1987/88 wOrld cotton consumption ex- 
ceeds production by nearly 5 mUlion 
bales. Production is forecast to reach 
nearly 78 milHon bales, 12 percent 
above the previous season. All the 
major producers will register gains 
this season, as yield recovers from 
poor 1986/87 weather and area ex- 
pands partly because of higher world 
market prices at planting time. 

Consumption in 1987/88 is projected 
just below the 1986/87 record, primar- 
ily because of reduced nonmill use in 
China. Additionally, the sharp gains 
in cotton prices may also slow con- 
sumption growth among foreign im- 
porters. Manmade fibers, which have 
recently lost popularity to cottons in 
industrialized markets, could gain in 
importance again as cotton prices rise. 

The volume of world trade is projected 
to fall to 24 million bales, but remain 
the second highest ever, 5-percent un- 
der the 1986/87 record. Export com- 
petition from Pakistan, Australia^ and 
several medium-size producers will 
continue strong. But other important 
foreign exporters, particularly China, 
the Soviet Union, and India, are ex- 
pected to have tighter supplies and 
may reduce exports. As a result, U.S. 
exports are expected to rise again this 
year, reaching 7 million bales, 6 per- 
cent over 1986/87. 



Yield Estimates Lowered 
For Most Field Crops 

USDA lowered 1987 yield estimates 
for most major field crops in Septem- 
ber. Wheat yields are forecast at 38.2 
bushels an acre, because of lower- 
than-expected Durum and other spring 
wheat outturns. However, yields re^ 
main well above 1986/87's 34,4 bush- 
els an acre. The domestic wheat crop 
for 1987/88 is expected to be 2.11 bil- 
lion bnshels. 

The rice yield was lowered slightly to 
5,471 pounds an acre, leading to a 
drop in the production estimate to 
126.8 million cwt. Lower production, 
Combined with a 5-percent month- 
to-month drop in the carryin estimate 
to 55.1 million cwt. puts the 1987/88 
domestic supply of rice at 184,3 cwt. 
Use estimates were unchanged, but 
forecast 1987/88 carryout now^ stands 
at 21.8 miUion cwt, equivalent to only 
13 percent of expected annual use. 
Market prices for rice are projected to 
average $4.20 to $5.00 a cwt, due to 
the lowering of the world production 
estimate. 

The U.S. com yield estimate dropped 
from 121,4 to 119,9 bushels an acre, 
but is still record-high. The com crop 
estimate was lowered 1 percent to 
7.14 billion bushels. This, along with 
a slight increase in expected domestic 
use, puts the 1987/88 carryout at 4.56 
{million bushels, the first decline since 
1983/84. The average market price 
for corn in 1987/88 is expected to be 
$1.60 to $1,90 a bushel, compared 
with Si, 61 in 1986/87, and will be 
heavily influenced by upcoming certif- 
icate issuances and the 1988 pro- 
grams for com and grain sorghum. 

The U,S. soybean yield estimate was 
lowered from 34.7 to 34 bushels an 
acre, resulting in a 2-percent drop in 
the production estimate to 1,96 billion 
bushels. Also, the carryin estimate 
was reduced by 25 million bushels to 
480 million. As a consequence, the 
1987/88 carryout estimate was lower- 
ed by 12 percent to 480 million bush- 
els, unchanged from 1986/87 and 
equivalent to 25 percent of expected 
annual use. 

The U,S. average peanut yield esti- 
mate for 1987/88 was reduced by 7 
percent to 2,672 pounds an acre. This 
led to a drop in the production es- 
timate to 3.9 billion pounds, down 
from 4.15 billion a month earlier. Hot, 
dry weather in North Carolina and 
Virginia caused the reductions. 
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Quarterly Generic Certificate Exchanges and Farm Price Impacts 
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An exception was cotton, whose yield 
estimate was raised slightly to 616 
pounds an acre. However, production 
was lowered from 12.91 to 12.85 mil- 
lion bales due to a decrease in ex- 
pected harvested area. A smaller crap 
and a slight increase in domestic mill 
use is expected to lower 1987/88 from 
3.8 milhon bales in August to 3.5 mil- 
lion, the lowest level since 1983/84's 
2,7S million bales. 

I Certificate Activity 
Slows 

Approximately $9.4 billion worth of 
generic certificates were issued 
through July, and another S555 mil- 
lion likely were issued through Sep- 
tember 30. Through August 26, ac- 
tual and potential issuances were val- 
ued at $9 93 billion and cumulative 
exchanges totaled $7,68 billion, leav- 
ing S2.26 billion of certificates avail- 
able for exchange in coming months. 
USDA should issue up to $2 billion 
worth of additional certificates in Oc* 
tober as 1986 final deficiency pay- 
ments for com and grain sorghum^ 
and as Conservation Reserve Program 
(CRP) annual rental payments, 

June- August certificate activity ta- 
pered ofT sharply after mid-June. Cer* 
tificates were exchanged for only 60 
million bushels of wheat from June 
through August 26, half from CCC 
stocks. Wheat exchanges during June- 
August lowered farm prices for wheat 
by 5 cents or less, similar to the es- 
timated impact for June-August 1986. 
Unlike last year, when average 
I monthly farm prices for wheat were 
below the $2.30 loan rate from July 
through October, if farm prices con- 
tinue to remain above the 1987 loan 
rate of $2.28, growers will place less 
wheat under loan. Consequently, cer- 
tificates will be used less often to im- 
mediately reacquire new-crOp wheat 
placed under loan. 

Certificate exchanges for corn also fell 
I during June^August, but they should 
increase sharply as farmers place 
new-crop corn under loan. About 436 
I million bushels of corn were acquired 
vrith certificates from June through 
August 26. These exchanges are es- 
timated to have lowered farm prices 
for corn by 25 to 30 cents during June- 
August, Without these exchanges, 
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free stocks would have tightened sufii* 
ciently to push com prices above the 
loan rate. This would have induced 
farmers to redeem loans and thereby 
free up stocks. [Michael Hanthom 
(202) 786-1840 and Frederic Suris 
(202) 786-1691] 

For further information contact: 

Sara Schwaru, world food grains; Al- 
len Schienbein, domestic wheat; Janet 
Liveie>, rice; Peter RUey^ world feed 
grains; Larry Van MeiTf domestic feed 
grains; Tom Bickerton, world oilseeds; 
Roger Hoskin. domestic oilseeds; Caro- 
lyn MThitton, world cotton; Bob Skin- 
ner, domestic cotton; Jim Schaub, pea- 
nuts. World information, (202) 
786-1691; domestic, (202) 786-l64ff! 



HIGH-VALUE 
CROP OVERVIEW 

Fruit Supplies Generally Larger 

Larger supplies of apples and pears 
will more than offset a smaller ETape 
crop to drive this fairs fresh noncitrus 
fruit prices below a year ago. The 
U.S. apple crop forecast, a record 9.69 
bilbon pounds, exceeds 1986 produc- 
tion by 23 percent. Pear production 
likely will surpass last year by 13 
percent Although the U.S. grape fore- 
cast is 3 percent below 1986, total 
noncitrus production, including mojor 
tree fruits and grapes, will Ukely rise 
12 percent from last year. 

Wholesale and retail prices for canned 
pears, peaches, and fruit cocktail will 
probably remain firm during 1987/88. 
Although large packs are expected, de- 
pleted carryover stocks from 1986/87 
will hold down total supplies. Lower 
contract prices and a larger pack like- 
ly will weaken canned apple product 
prices in 1987/88, Strong demand 
probably will raise raisin prices. 

August 1 frozen cherry and strawber- 
ry stocks rose sharply from a year 
earlier. The tart cherry crop exceeded 
1986 by 62 percent, and strawberry 
deliveries to freeters rose substantial- 
ly. Ample supplies of frozen fniits and 
berries will push prices below year- 
earlier levels. 

Citrus groves in Florida and Texas 
continue to recover from the devastat- 
ing freezes of the early 1980^s. Ade- 
quate summer rain put most groves in 
good-to-excellent condition and the 
fruit IE developing nicely for the 



1987/88 harvest Supplies of pro- 
cessed citrus juice will likely rise dur- 
ing 1987/86, keeping prices steady. 

Processing Vegetabtest 

Dry Bean Production To Rise 

Production of the 4 mojor processing 
vegetables (snap beans, green peas, 
sweet com, and tomatoes) stands at 
11.2 million tons, up 4 percent from 
last year. In 1986, contract output 
accounted for 99 percent of total pro- 
duction. This year's harvested area 
exceeded 1986 acreage by 5 percent. 
The forecast of sweet corn for process- 
ing, at 2.7 million tons, exceeds last 
year's production by 8 percent. Con- 
tracted tomato production is forecast 
at 7,5 million tons, up 2 percent from 
1986. 

The 1987 dry bean forecast, at 24.7 
million cvrt, exceeds last year's pro- 
duction by 8 percent. Area for har- 
vest rose 13 percent from last year to 
1.7 million acres. The average yield is 
forecast at 1,460 pounds per acre, 
down 72 pounds from last year. 

Sugar Deliveries 
Gain in 2986/87 

U.S. sugar deliveries will likely rise 2 
percent in 1986/87 to 7.95 million 
tons. Deliveries for the first three 
quarters of fiscal 1986/87 stood at 5.9 
million tons, raw value, 3 percent 
higher than the same period a year 
earlier. This is the first year- 
over-year increase in U.S. sugar deliv- 
eries in 10 years. 

Calendar 1987 sugar consumption is 
estimated at 8.1 million tons, raw val- 
ue, 3 percent above the previous year. 
The increase in deliveries is due to 
growth to the bakery, cereal* and con- 
fectionery sectors, and a slowdown in 
HFCS substitution for Sugar. 

July 1 U.S. sugar stocks held by pri- 
mary distributors, including those 
owned by Hawaiian processors, fell 2.6 
percent from a year earlier, to 2.476 
million tons. Beet and mainland cane 
processors' stocks rose 13-7 and 114 
percent respectively. But, CCC stock 
declines and smaller cane sugar re- 
finer holdings more than Offset these 
increases and pushed total stocks low- 
er. For the first time since second- 
quarter 1985, the CCC has no sugar 
stocks. 



1987 Tobacco Production Up 

Tobacco production will rise about 6 
percent to an estimated 1-23 billion 
pounds in 1987. Larger effective 
quotas helped boost both flue-cured 
and burley production. Big reductions 
in dark fire-cured and dark air-cured 
acreage allotments contributed to 
sharp production declines for these 
types. 

Flue-cured auction prices through the 
first 6 weeks of the 1987 tobacco sea- 
son averaged 3 cents a pound higher 
than a year ago. About 4 percent of 
1987 flue-cured tobacco had been tak- 
en under loan as of September 10. In 
1986, about 5 percentof the crop was 
under loan by this date. A relatively 
good-quality crop and smaller total 
supplies helped boost growers* prices. 
In addition, domestic manufacturers 
have committed themselves to using 
more U.S. -grown tobacco in ciga- 
rettes. IGlenn Zepp (202) 786-1767] 
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Commodity Spotlights 



More Forage for 
Fewer Cattle 

Forage conditions this year are good in 
almost all areas, particularly Com- 
-pared with the poor conditions in 
many places in 1982-86. Drought hit 
much of the Southern Great Plains in 
1982-84 and the Southeast in the sum- 
mer of 1986. Drought and poor forage 
conditions were also troublesome in 
parts of the West, most notably this 
past summer in the Pacific Northwest 
and California. 

Pasture and range feed conditions on 
September 1 were rated 76, 3 points 
below a year ago but 3 above the 
1976*85 average. While conditions are 



very favorable in most areas, the 
drought in the far Western states con- 
tinues. Partsof the Southeast have 
also been dry, but recent rains should 
provide needed moisture to establish 
small grain pasture for fall and winter 
grazing. 

Figures on the land base and on shifts 
between cropland and cropland pas- 
ture are based on Agricultural Census 
data, as are actual acreage of pasture 
and rangelands. The last Census cov- 
ered 1982; the next enumeration will 
occur in early 1988 for 1987. In addi- 
tion to the 1982 Census data, indica- 
tions of land use trends are provided 
by acreage planted to principal crops^ 
set-aside acreage, and the new Con- 
servation Reserve Program data. 

Cropland pasture is the most produc- 
tive pasture landf and stocking rates 
may be about 2 to 4 acres per cow 
unit. Some of the rangeland graced 
requires as much a^ several hundred 
acres per cow in the more arid areas. 
Acres of cropland pasture expanded 
until about 1972, as relatively attrac- 
tive livestock returns shifted resources 
from Cropping. However, beginning in 
1972, U.S. exports burgeoned and 
grain prices began to rise. This re- 
sulted in a drop in cropland pasture 
from about 90 million acres in the 
early 1970's to 65 million in 1982. 

Grassland pasture and range acreage, 
which serves BB the primary resource 
base for the beef industry, likely has 
been stable since 1969. Forestland 
grazed likely has declined about 40 
million acres, but total carrying ca- 
pacity is seasonal and limited com- 
pared with the smaller but vastly 
more productive cropland pasture. 



Planted plus idle cropland area has 
remained at 370 to 373 million acres 
since 1982. It is likely that Cropland 
pasture acreage has been fair^ Btable 
or has declined slightly. Total forage 
acreage likely has declined at least 
modestly since 1982. 

Even if total acreage has fallen, the 
decline in the cattle inventory since 
1982 has resulted in more forage 
available per head. The total cattle 
inventory was 115.4 million head in 
1982, but it had declined to 102 mil- 
lion by the beginning of 1987» and may 
reach about 100 million in early 1988. 

The beef cow inventory declined 5 rail- 
Lion head during 1982-87, while the 
combined beef and dairy cow herd de- 
clined 6 million head. The cow herd 
dechne of 12 to 14 percent has re- 
sulted in relatively large supplies of 
forage. 

Cattle herd liquidation over the last 5 
years has largely ended in 1987* but 
expansion is not likely until at least 
1988, however, a 4-percent reduction 
in beef production in 1987 has already 
resulted in fed cattle prices rising to 
an average of more than $6 per cvrt 
above a year ago. These higher 
prices, plus a 30-percent drop in feed 
costSf have brought in a strong de- 
mand for the reduced supply of feeder 
cattle. Prices for stocker-feeder cattle 
in various weight groups at Kansas 
City show increases of $9 to $13 per 
cwtover 1985*86 averages. 

Many cattle are remaining on pasture 
for additional weight gain. A strong 
demand for even the heavier and likely 
fleshier feeder cattle is evidenced by 
recent market data; feeder steers 
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weighing 700 to 800 pounds were pric- 
ed over $80 this Summer, compared 
with a $62 avera^ in 1985/86. 

Stocker-feeder demand will probably 
remain strong this fall. However, this 
fall and in 1988| larger supplies of 
competing meats, particularly pork, 
are likely to bold down prices for beef. 
Choice slaughter steer prices may be 
in the middle $GO*s, compared with the 
averages in the low $70's in late 
spring-early summer. 

In addition to the favorable gracing 
conditions, large hay stocks and mil- 
lions of acres of idled cropland provide 
a sizable reserve to guard against de- 
teriorating forage conditions. Cattle- 
men enter the winter supplementary 
feeding period this fall with record to- 
tal hay supplies. Alfalfa hay supplies 
are somewhat tight because of poor 
growing conditions in the Lake States, 
but large supplies of grass hay should 
be more than adequate for the reduced 
beef herd in most areas. 

Although likely not needed, the 70 mil- 
lion acres of acreage reduction and 
paid land diversion area may be 



grazed during the 7 nongrowing 
months— October to April in most 
areas— after notification of the State 
ASCS Committee, Little of this acre- 
age is fenced or likely to be utilized, 
unless it becomes available for an ex- 
tended period of time, which is not 
Likely. However, this acreage does 
provide an excellent emergency source 
of grazing or hay if drought were to 
sharply reduce forage supplies again, 
as in 1982-84'. [Ron Gustafson (202) 
786-1830] 



i Early Plantings Help 
M Boost 1987 Yields 

For U.S. crop production, the 1980'8 
probably will be remembered as a dec- 
ade of extremes. Thus far, each year 
has seen record yields for at least one 
major field Crop, with the exception of 
1980 when there was a serious 
drought. Even in 1983, also a drought 
year, the U.S. average wheat yieJd 
was a record 39.4 bushels an acre. 

National average yields for corn and 
grain sorghum are expected to reach 
record hi^is this season, and soybean 
yields will be close to 1985/86*s 



record. Yields are strong because 
these crops were planted early, rains 
were timely, there were few sustained 
periods of hot weather, and acreage 
idled in commodity programs (usually 
the least productive land) was up 
sharply. 

A rule of thumb in the Com Belt sug- 
gests that com yields are reduced by 1 
bushel for each day planting is de- 
layed beyond early May, It is difficult 
to validate such a rule using national 
tjme-series data on planting progress 
and yields, but they do suggest a rela- 
tionship. From 1985 to 1987. 26 to 34 
percent of the corn crop was planted 
by May 3, compared with a 1974-87 
average of 22 percent. U.S. corn 
yields have been record high the past 
two seasons* 

During 1974-87, com yields averaged 
lOl bushels an acre, with a standard 
deviation of about 16 bushels. In 
years when the yield was within 1 
standard deviation of the 1974-87 
mean^ fanners planted an average of 
19 percent of the crop by May 3, In 
years when the corn yield was more 
than 1 standard deviation above the 
mean, an average of 30 percent of the 
crop was in by May 3. The share of 
the crop planted in years with, abnor- 
mally low yields, however, was about 
the same as in years when yields were 
normal 

Nevertheless, there were exceptions to 
this tendency. In 1974, 31 percent of 
the com crop was planted by May 3, 
but hot, dry weather during the season 
led to a low com yield of 72 bushels. 
In 1979, only 10 percent of the crop 
was planted by May 3, but the yield 
was a then-record 110 bushels 

Because of the frequency of exceptions 
and the short time series, statistical 
analysis of factors affecting corn 
yields, includmg acreage, fertilizer 
use, and technology, shows no signifi- 
cant relationship between yields and 
planting progress. 

But, the relationship holds when ana- 
lyzing data among States for one 
year. For example, a recent USDA 
analysis of 1980 farm-level data for 
the 10 mc^or producing States showed 
that com yields were reduced by 0,6 
bushel an acre for each day planting 
was delayed beyond early May. 
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The Rule is Weaker for Wkeat- 

For spring wheat, the share of crop 
planted early has been much more 
voiatite than for Com. This is prob- 
ably because spring wheat is planted 
further north than most of the U.S. 
com crop and therefore is more subject 
to early weather variability. From 
1974 to 1987, an average of 43 per- 
cent of the spring wheat crop was 
planted by May 3, with a standard 
deviation of over 24 percentage points. 

In years when the U.S. average yield 
for other spring wheat was within 1 
standard deviation of the 1974-67 
average of 30 bushels, 35 percent of 
the spring wheat crop was planted, 
compared with 69percentwhen yields 
were very low and 53 percent when 
yields were very high. 

But. as with corn, there have been 
exceptions where good fbad) weather 
at planting has been offset by adverse 
(favorable) weather later in the sea* 
son. In 1978, only 10 percent of the 
spring wheat Crop was in the ground 
by May 3> but the national average 
yield for other spring wheat was 30 
bushels an acre. And, to 1980, 53 
percent of the Crop was planted by 
May 3, but the average yield was only 
25 bushels. 

..Mut Stronger for Soybeans 

For soybeans, there is a statistically 
significant relationship over time. 
From 1974 to 1987, the soybean yield 
was one-quarter-bushel higher for 
each l-percent inCrea^ in plantings 



by May 17. These findings can be 
explained partly by regional differ 
ences in productivity and planting 
progress. 

About three-fourths of the U.S. 
soybean area is in the 13 Midwest 
States, where yields have averaged 38 
bushels an acre the past 3 seasons. 
On the other hand, about 20 percent of 
U.S. soybean area is planted in the 8 
msyor producing States in the South, 
where yields have averaged 21 to 25 
bushels an acre in recent years. 

Midwest farmers generally plant 
soybeans earlier than farmers in the 
South. With significantly iower yields 
and later plantings in the South, most 
early planted soybean area is located 
in the more productive Midwest. This 
helps explain the stronger positive cor* 
relation between early plantings and 
yields. 

The upshot is that even though a rela- 
tionship is commonly accepted be- 
tween early plantings and yields for 
corn and other spring wheat, it is dif- 
ficult to analyze Over time, particu- 
larly without accounting for weather 
during the growing season. [Michael 
Hanthorn (202) 786-1840] 



Sugar Production Up, 
Imports Down 



The U.S. sugar industry is undergoing 
megor changes. Production is up 
sharply and imports have been dras- 
tically reduced. Substitute sweeteners 

and imports of sugar-containing pro- 
ducts have trimmed the demand for 
sugar. Although sugar use in 1987 



appears to be on the rebound, sugar's 
relatively high price continues to pose 
longer-term limits to consumption. 

Sugar provisions in the 1985 Food Se- 
curity Act continued price support at a 
minimum IS-cents-a-pound loan rate^ 
and required that market prices be 
sufficiently above the loan rate to 
avoid nonrepayment of loans. In ef- 
fect, the 19S5 act mandated prices at 
no less than those of the 1981 Farm 
Actt and more likely above. Prices for 
raw sugar averaged 21.0 cents a 
pound in 1982-86, annually never 
averaging below l9. 9 cents. Septem- 
ber 1987 prices are about 21.8 cents a 
pound. 

U.S. prices are far above world prices, 
which averaged 6.4 cents a pound 
(f.o.b. Caribbean) in 1982-86. World 
prices do not reflect the cost of produc* 
ing sugar, because subsidies are w^ide- 
spread. A more useful comparison for 
U.S. sugar prices is the cost of produc- 
ing sugar in the msyor exporting 
countries— estimated at less than 16 
cents a pound. 

High U.S. sugar price supports, and 
less attractive returns for alternative 
crops, have encouraged a remarkable 
increase in sugar production. From an 
average 5.9 million tons, raw value, in 
fncal 1982^1986, U.S. sugar output 
escalated to 6.7 million tons in 

1987. It is forecast at 7 million tons in 

1988. Good weather and better seed 

Consumers Using More Sweetener, 
8ut Less Sugar 
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varieties have helped, but the major 
boost has come from expanded acre- 
age. The 1987/88 season's estimated 
area for harvest, up from last season^ 
indicates an increase of 13.5 percent 
fbr sugarbeets and 8.8 percent for su- 
garcane (excluding that grown for 
seed) above the 1981/82-1985/86 aver- 
age. 

Bed Sugar 

To RUe G Percent 

Beet sugar output is forecast at 3.6 
million tons, raw value, up nearly 6 
percent from 1986/87 and 20 percent 
from 1985/86. Cane sugar output is 
forecast at 3.4 million tons, above last 
year*s record 3.3 million. 

Further expansion depends largely on 
processing capacity. Despite the price 
etimuius, no new processing plants are 
likely to be built because they incur 
heavy capital cost. Still, relatively 
low -co St incremental improvements 
are being made, and some additional 
production can be accommodated- 

Rising production and declining sugar 
consumption combined to erode U.S. 
sugar quota imports to 1.2 million tons 
in fiscal 1987 (1 million tons for cal- 
endar 1987). In 1985, quota imports 
exceeded 3 million tons, and in 1981, 
just before restrictive quotas were im- 
posed, imports were nearly 5 million 
tons. 

Despite the premium price received for 
quota sugar, exporters' revenues have 
collapsed. This ha£ focused special 
concern on Caribbean Basin Initiative 
(CBI) countries. A bill is pending in 
Congress to guarantee CBI countries 
no less than their fiscal 1983 
quotas—a total of 1.2 million tons. 
However, depending on the 1988 U.S. 
sugar supply and use balance, such a 
quota may not be in the best interests 
of domestic producers. 

Sugar imports have shrunk not only 
because of rising domestic production 
but because sugar has been replaced 
in many uses by lower cost, lower pric- 
ed high fructose corn syrup (HFCS). 
Advances in enzyme technology, low 
com prices, and guaranteed high 
prices for sugar gave HFCS an enor- 
mous price advantage. 

From a peak of 11.1 million tons in 
1977, sugar use declined to 786 mil- 
lion tons in 1986, while HFCS rose 
from a million tons, dry basis, to 5.5 



million. However, with HFCS now ac- 
counting for 42 percent of total sugar- 
HFCS consumption (close to the cur- 
rent maximum substitutability), the 
era of massive sugar displacement by 
HFCS is nearly over. 

Sugar Use Climbing 
For Fimi Time in Decade 

In first-half 1987, U.S. sugar deliv- 
eriea were up 5 percent from last year, 
mainly &om increased demand in con- 
fectionery and bakery/cereal products, 
and also in wholesale (partly to get 
inventories up to normal). For the 
&rst time in 10 years, sugar u»e is 
forecast to rise in 1987, possibly 3 
percent. 

As a result of the improved ouUook for 
use, the threat of another large drop 
in the sugar import quota appears to 
have abated, at least for a while. 
Still, other concerns continue. While 
the U.S. sugar program has benefited 
sugar producers and processors, and 
especially com sweetener producers, 
U.S. sugar refining companies 
(dependent substantially on the refin- 
ing of raw sugar imports) have sv^" 
fered heavy losses. 

Included in the Trade Bill is a provi- 
sion to extend the "draw -back" of du- 
ties and fees earlier paid by refiners 
as far as Cktober 1, 1977. This exten- 
sion would assist refiners but cause 
problems with the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and cost 
the Treasury as much as $350 million. 

Imports of sugar-containing products 
have risen spectacularly— about 150 
percent since fiscal 1982. This is the 
equivalent of an annual inflow of at 
least 300,000 tons, about 30 percent of 
the 1987 sugar import quota. The im- 
ports slowed down recently. However, 
as long as a wide gap continues to 
exist between world and U.S. prices, 
manufacturers with access to world- 
priced sugar will have a big advantage 
over U.S. manufacturers of sugar pro- 
ducts- Such an advantage gives a 
powerful incentive for U.S, companies 
to relocate production facilities outside 
U.S. borders or in foreign trade £ones. 

Quotas have been imposed on products 
such as unsweetened cocoa, pancake 
flour and flour mixes, and certain ed- 
ible preparations, but a wide assort^ 
ment of products, difTicult to control by 
quotas, continues to enter the United 
States. The General Accounting Of- 
fice is preparing a report on sugar- 
containing products, and the Interna- 
tional Trade Commission is investigat- 
ing EUgar*product manufacturers in 



foreign trade zones. In addition, the 
pending trade bill calls for a study to 
determine whether imports of sugar- 
containing products are materially in- 
terfering with the operation of the 
U.S. sugar program. 

Future sugar consumption may be un- 
dermined as support prices continue to 
invite product imports and the devel- 
opment of new sweeteners in competi- 
tion with sugar. Manufacture of ft dry 
crystalline friictose for industrial uses 
(not just a minor health food) started 
in the summer. Competition of this 
corn-derived sweetener with sugar is 
still limited, but is anticipated to grow 
as production costs decline. 

Other sweeteners, including low- 
caloHe types that are awaiting ap- 
proval lor U.S. use, poae a longer term 
and less easily defmed ehallenge to 
sugar. Use of low-calorie sweeteners 
(especially aspartame) has risen rap- 
idly the last several years, and ac- 
counts for over 13 percent of all sweet- 
ener use in the United States, up from 
6 percent In 1980. However, caloric 
sweetener consumption also increased 
in that period. Overall per capfta 
sweetener use rose more than 10 per- 
cent. fRoberi Barry (202) 786-1769] 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the m^jor Agricultural Statis- 
tics Board reports that will be issued 
by the time the November Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 
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EXPORT OUTLOOK 

The forecast for U.S, agricultural ex- 
ports in fiscal 1967 has been raised to 
$28 bilUon and 129 miUion tons- Ex- 
port value as of August is expected to 
rise $1.7 billion above 1986. 

Grains account for virtually all of 
1987*5 expected l8-percent rise in vol- 
ume. Lower U.S. prices^ reduced com- 
petitor supplies, and the Export En- 
hance nient Program are increasing 
the U.S. share of world grain trade. 

However, lower prices are ofTsetting 
virtually all the expected volume gains 
in grain. Instead, most of 1987*s ex- 
pected vaJue increa&e will come from 
bigger livestock, horticultural* and cot- 
ton exports. U.S. high-value exports 
have benefited from a less expensive 
dollar and export promotion activities 
under the Targeted Export Assistance 
Program (TEA). U.S^ agricultural ex- 
ports are also expected to be up on a 
net basis in fiscal 1987. 

Agricultural imports in 1987 likely 
will reach $20.5 billion. Import value 
is expected to be down from 1986 be- 
cause of a substantial decline in coffee 
prices since last year. The U.S. ag- 



ricultural trade surplus will probably 
climb to $7.5 billion in 1987. 

U.S. agricultural exports are expected 
to increase again in fiscal 1988, gain- 
ing in both value and volume. Volume 
will rise as the U.S. retains its larger 
share of world grain markets and 
world grain trade increa&es. The vol- 
ume increase in 1988 will probably not 
be as large as in 1987. Export value 
could rise faster than volume, as 
prices improve for bulk exports and 
sales of high-value products continue 
expanding. 

Most of 19d7's gain in volume has 
been in coarse grains, as competitors* 
supplies have weakened. Dry weather 
in Argentina reduced the com avail- 
able for export by about 4 million tons 
from a year ago, while production 
problems in Australia and Thailand 
reduced coarse grain exports from 
those countries to the lowest in the 
last 4 years. 

In China, continued strong gains in 
grain consumption have begun outpac- 
ing production, forcing a decline of 5 
million tons in the country's net coarse 
grain exports this year. The United 
States is gaining not only by increas- 
ing its grain sales to China's custom- 
ers, but also by exporting to China 
itself, perhaps doubling total agricul- 
tural exports there in 1987. 

U.S. wheat and flour exports for 1987 
are forecast at 30.4 million tons and 
$3.1 billion. Large sales of U.S. wheat 
under the EEP are going to the Soviet 
Union (4 million tons) and China (1 ^ 
million tons). Increased U.S. wheat 
sales will more than offset lower So- 
viet coarse grain purchases, and the 
volume of U.S. grain exports to the 
Soviet Union is expected to rise even if 
exports fail to reach the minimum to- 
tal specified in the U.S.-USSR Long- 
Term Agreement. 

The outlook for U.S. oilseed and prod- 
uct exports has improved. World 
soybean meal trade is greater than 
had been expected; Soviet imports are 
rising and consumption is increasing 
in the EC. U.S. oilseed and product 
exports are forecast at S6.2 billion. 
Movements Of soybeans and soybean 
meal have been larger than earlier 
expected. Supplies in South America 
tightened because Brazil closed 
soybean export registrations. 

Horticultural exports ajid livestock 
product exports are each expected to 



rise $500 million in 1987. In contrast 
to grains and soybeans, prices have 
generally been higher for these high- 
value products. Volume has also 

risen. 

livestock exports have been boosted by 
EEP sales of poultry meat and beef 
sales to Brazil under the Dairy Ter- 
mination Program. Sales to Japan 
and Canada are higher as well. Simi- 
larly, horticultural exports have been 
supported by promotion efTorts under 
the TEA, but most of the gains have 
I been to countries with favorable ex- 
change and growth rates. 

U.S. cotton exports are estimated at 
1.5 million tons and $1-7 billion, about 
$1 billion above 1986. A combination 
of competitive U.S. prices* reduced for- 
eign export availability, dJeclining 
.world stocks, and strong foreign im- 
port demand boosted U.S. cotton ex- 
ports to all m^or U.S. markets. Ex- 
port volume in fiscal 1987 will triple 
last year's poor showing. 

U,S- Sales to EC Up 

Farm product exports to Western 
Europe are expected to climb to $7 
billion this year, as sales to the EC 
rise for the first time in 5 years. Since 
1981, U.S. exports to the EC have 
fallen an average of almost $ 1 billion 
a year, largely because -of reduced 
grain sales. 

U.S. exports have risen in fiscal 1987, 
despite sluggish compound feed pro- 
duction and slower economic growth in 
the EC Increased market share has 
raised U.S. soybean and soybean meal 
exports to the EC despite the 
800,000-ton increase in EC oilseed pro- 
duction and falling total imports. U.S. 
cotton sales have largely rebounded in 
1987 and high-value exports have con- 
tinued growing. 

Coarse grain sales to the EC are fore- 
cast lower, but years of competition 
with EC-produced grains have reduced 
the importance of coarse grains in 
U.S. exports to Western Europe. In 
1977, when U.S. com sEdes to Western 
Europe peaked, coarse grains account- 
ed for 30 percent of the value of U.S. 
agricultural exports to the region. In 
1986, only 5 percent of the $6.8 bilhon 
the United States exported to the re- 
gion was coarse grains. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade indicators 
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Reduced saJes to Spain and Portugal 
account for all of the drop in 1987 
coarse grain exports to the EC, Ex- 
ports to the rest of the Community 
rose about 500,000 tons during the 
fu-st 9 months of fiscal 1987. The first 
U.S. sale to Spain under the U.S. -EC 
compensation agreement did not occur 
until July, limiting the agreement's 
impact on the year. 

U,S, Export Value to Japan 
Is 7 Pervent Higher 

Increased U.S. p-ain, cotton, and meat 
sales to Japan will boost the value of 
U.S. agricultural exports about 7 per- 
cent in fiscal 1987, to $5.5 billion. 
U-S. coarse p'ain exports will climb as 
lower competitor supplies increase the 
U.S. market share. However, Japan's 
total coarse grain purchases are not 
expected u> rise this year; formula feed 
production probably Avill edge up only 
2 percent The expected increase in 
the volume of U.S. coarse grain ex- 
ports to Japan is likely to be offset by 
lower prices. 

In 1986, Japan's livestock production 
expanded only 2 to 3 percent; meat 
imports rose briskly in response to the 
stronger yen and to reduced chicken 
meat tariffs. During 1987, growing 
Japanese demand for livestock pro- 
ducts has again been met largely 
through imports rather than domestic 
production. 

During October^une 1987, the volume 
of Japan's beef, pork, and poultry 
meat imports from all sources rose 26 
percent, with the United Slates ac- 
counting for more than a third of that 
increase. During the same period, to- 
tal coarse gf-ain imports rose only 2 
percent and soybean imports fell 3 
percent. 

Exports to Canada 
Rebounding 

U,S. agricultural exports to Canada 
are rebounding in fiscal 1987, after 
falling the previous 2 years. Even as 
US, imports of agricultural products 
from Canada grew, exports of every 
me^oT U.S. farm product sold to 
Canada gained substantially during 
the first 9 months of fiscal 1987. 

U.S. com exports to Canada nearly 
doubled during the first 9 months, de- 
spite a Canadian countervailing duty 
on U.S. com. Canadian processors are 
eligible for a duty drawback if the com 
is processed and re-exported. Much of 



the U.S. corn is made into high- 
fructose com syrup and exported back 
to the United States. 

U.S^ animal product exports rose as 
lOAver Canadian cattle slaughter re* 
duced beef supplies; Canadian poultry 
production also continues to lag behind 
growing domestic demand. Apple pro* 
duction problems in Canada last year, 
and weaker competition from French 
and Chilean apples, boosted U.S. ap- 
ple sales to Canada. 

C/.S. East Asia Trade 
Booming 

One of the lai^st regional increases 
expected in fiscal 1987 is in sales to 
Taiwan, South Korea, and Hong 
Kong. U.S. exports to the region could 
rise $500 million to $3.3 billion. 
Booming export demand for the re- 
gion's products continues despite some 
appreciation of Taiwan's currency 
and, to a lesser extents South Korea's. 
The region's textile and leather prod- 
uct exports have meant growing cotton 
and hide imports from the United 
States I while strong, export- led growth 
has spurred increased livestock feed- 
ing 

Taiwan ^s pork exports to Japan ex- 
panded 24 percent in 1986 and accel- 
erated during fiscal 1987. Livestock 
production was boosted by the growing 
popularity in Taiwan of westem-st^le 
fast food^ first introduced in 1984. 
Beef and broiler consumption rose as a. 
result, and consumer demand for beef 
is strong in South Korea. The region's 
coarse grain and soybean meal con- 
sumption is therefore expected to rise, 
boosting U.S. sales. 

The region's cotton spinners are op* 
era ting near capacity; they have back 
Orders that will keep them busy for 
most of the year. Total cotton con- 
sumption rose strongly this year^ and 
a rebounding U.S. market share boost- 
ed U.S. exports to the region 322 per- 
cent during the first 9 months of fisca] 
1987. [Stephen MacDonald (202) 
786-162 1 J 
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GRAIN STORAGE 
OUTLOOK 

Adequate storage space should be 
available for the 1987 grain harvest. 
Ending stocks for 1986/87 are esti- 
mated to be 13 percent above last 
year, but a smaller harvest and in- 
creased use will lijrely reduce total 
storage needs below last year's. ■ Then, 
approximately 5 billion bushels of stor- 
age capacity remained unused. Even 
with no growth in capacity since De- 
cember 1986, 5 to 6 billion bushels of 
storage space are likely to remain un- 
used this year. 

However, capacity growth during 1987 
is believed to be nearly equal that of 
1986. In 1986, on-farm capacity in- 
creased an estimated 963 million 
bushels and off-farm capacity rose 839 
million bushels. 

As usual, some States are likely to 
encounter temporary storage problems 
as harvest peaks. Facilities in Kansas 
and Nebraska may be strained, but 
normal grain use will relieve the prob- 
lem by yearend. Although aggregate 
storage is adequate^ available capac- 
ity is not uniformly distributed within 
a State. Thus, individual producers 
may encounter local shortages. Addi- 
tionally, those facilities best located to 
serve existing markets are roost likely 
to greet harvest with nearly empty 
bins because of brisk sales. Less- 
advantaged facilities are likely to have 
sold less grain, and will still have rela- 
tively large stocks on hand when har- 
vest commences. 
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Grain Storage Capacity, tianmry 198G-0ecemt)er ISBG 
Region 



Grain 

9toraae capacity 
January 1, 19eG * 

On- Off- Total 
farm farn* 



Grain 
storage cacaclty 
Oecfrmber 1, 19BG * 



On- Off- 
fa rn farn 



Total 



Change 
In capacity 
<Jan,'Dec,eS> 

On- Off- Total 
farn farm 



Nllllon bushels 



Eastern 

Corn 
Belt 

Western 
Corn 
Belt 

South- 
east 

South- 
west 

East 

Total 

Source 
* Does 



e.9B0 3.315 10.295 6,820 ^3»etT 10.G3T -1G0 502 343* 



3»5e3 3,137 5.720 3,700 3,353 G,053. t17 21G 333 



T9S 



1.112 



12.8GT B.2BB 21,155 13,B30 9.12T 22.957 963 B39 1 . B02 

National Agricultural Statistical Servici 
not include rice storage facilities. 



On 'Farm Storage 

Still Makes the Difference 

hi December 1986, on-farm capacity 
accounted for 60 percent of the nearly 
23 biUion bushels of grain storage ca- 
pacity estimated to exist in the United 
States. Nearly half of all on-farm ca- 
pacity is located in the eastern Com 
Belt, and 46 percent of total capacity. 
The eastern and western Com Belt 
regions together account for 73 per- 
cent of U,S. grain storage capacity. 
Data show that on-farm storage in the 
eastem Com Belt decreased by an es- 
timated 160 million bushels during 
X966, However, this estimate is with- 
in the range of the sampling error and 
may not reflect an actual decline in 
capacity. 

Between X979 and 1986, On-farm stor- 
age capacity grew 52 percent. Growth 
in the earlier years was partially a^ 
tributable to the Farm Storage Fa- 
cility Loan and the Farmer-Owned Re- 
serve programs. Growth in the later 
years largely occurred as farmers add- 
ed capacity to store loan commodities 
more cheaply than they could in off- 
farm storage. 

Off-farm capacity has also grown, but 
less dramatically. Off-farm capacity 



increased 18 percent firom 1979 to 
1986. Furthermore, 839 million bush- 
els were added during the first 1 1 
months of 1986, a 10-percent increase 
in less than a year. 

The structure of the off-farm grain 
storage industry changed during the 
1980's. Although total capacity kept 
growings the number of facilities 
shrank 10 percent between 1979 and 
1986. Average capacity per facility 
rose about 12 percent during these 
years, to nearly 590,000 bushels, and 
further increased to 650,000 bushels 
in 1986. These fewer and larger facili- 
ties may be able to market grain more 
efficiently, m part through access to 
unit trains and contract rail rates. 
However, the cost of transporting 
grain to off-farm elevators has also 
increased' 

Harvest Shortfall 
Reduces Problem 

Production shortfalls in the Southeast 
region freed storage capacity and cre- 
ated a larger-than-normal demand for 
feed grains from other areas. This 
will Ukely ease shortages of storage 
space b the Com Belt. Southeast 
com production is no^^ estimated at 
about 411 million bushels, 3 percent 
above last year but 24 percent less 
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than in 1985. This suggests that the 
Southeast will import about 136 mil- 
lion more bushels of com than in 
1985. 

During July-August, monthly rail 
shipments of grain averaged 22,500 
cars higher than in the second quar- 
ter. About 44 percent of this increase 
was due to shipments to export 
points. Thus, more than 12,500 cars 
of grain per month^about 44 million 
bushels— have been relocated from 
tight-storage areas to areas where 
storage is likely to be abundant. This 
relocation is expected to continue 
through the year. 

Raiieam Under Stress 

Railroads have shown the ability to 
load as many as 32,900 cars per 
week. This record was set in 1980 
when the covered hopper car fleet 
^each car holds about 3,500 bushels) 
stood at 185,900 units. In June 1987, 
weekly car loadings averaged 32,700. 
Although the covered hopper car fleet 
now contains 234,000 cars* rail car 
shortages were reported during the 
JuneJuly wheat harvests. 

Last year the covered hopper car fleet 
entered the harvest season with about 
one-third of its capacity unused, Tliis 
year the situation is much tighter. 
Commencing in June, average grain 
car loadings have ranged from 30,300 
to 32,700 per week, a near-record 
Spot car shortages usually occur dur- 
ing fall harvest. This year they are 
expected to be more numerous and of 
shghtly longer duration. While early 
relocation of grain slocks eases the 
storage situation, it also results in 
many rail cars bemg out of position 
when harvest starts. 

Barges Continue 
In Good Supply 

Barge shipments during 1987 were 
substantially larger than in 1986. 
Through July 1987 grain shipments on 
f the Illinois sind upper Mississippi hv- 
' ers totaled 26,7 miUion tons, 40 per- 
cent greater than in 1986, Data on 
the size of the barge fleet are not 
available, but there is no reason to 
believe that the fleet has declined this 
year. 

Barge rates this year were generally 
above first-half 1986, reflecting the 
substantial upturn in demand. Over- 
all, it appears that the supply of 
i barges will remain adequate, but rates 
can be expected to rise sharply as 
harvest peaks. /T, Q. Hutchinson 
(202) 78S-1S40] 
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INPUT INDUSTRIES' 
REVENUE DECLINES 

Government programs helped net cash 
income of farmers reach a record $62 
billion in 1966. Yet farmers who par- 
ticipate tn these programs are re- 
quired to reduce planted acrea^, 
which in turn reduces the demand for 
agricultural inputs. 

While past programs often increased 
commodity support prices and encour- 
aged additional input use, the current 
programs lower support prices to fos- 
ter U.S. competitiveneSE in interna- 
tional markets. Input industries, 
which once eiyoyed higher demand for 
their output from farm programs, have 
had to adijust to a new environment. 

Input manufacturers' profit margins 
are being squeezed by lower sales and 
by pressures to lower prices or mini- 
mize price increases. Farm cash ex- 
penses in 1986 for manufactured in- 
puts (pesticides, fertilizers^ electricity, 
and Kiels and oils) were 29 percent 
belo%* 1981. Farmers' expenditures 
for seed were down 12 percent from 
1981. Real expenditures for farm ma- 
chincry in 1986 were only 27 percent 
of the 1979 peak. 

Ijotver Supports^ Acreage 
Reduce Input Use 

Flatted acres peaked tn 1981 and 
have fallen gradually since. The dra- 
matic fall due to the PIK program in 



1983 and the rebound the following 
year were exceptions. By I986» plant- 
ed acres were 12 percent below 1981. 

Commodity input use tends to de- 
crease with lower crop prices or higher 
input prices. After increasing from 
1982 to 1985, support levels fell sharp- 
ly in 1986, and they are still falling 
slightly in 1987. ICfher support levels 
between 1982 and 1986 likely tem- 
pered falling input use stemming from 
lower crop prices. Com, wheat, cotton, 
and soybean prices have fallen 40, 37, 
12, and 22 percent, respectively, since 
1981. 

Gross farm cash expenses fell as farm- 
ers cut production. Last year, reduc- 
tions in planted acres helped shrink 
cash expenses far seed, fertilizer, fuels 
and oils, and pesticides by $4-2 bil- 
lion. Lower crop prices helped reduce 
feed expenses by another $1.8 billion. 
Partly because of the decline in cash 
expenses, farm net cash income 
reached $52 billion in 1966, 9 percent 
higher than in 1965. However, lower 
cash expenses imply a shrinking do- 
mestic market for U.S. input indus^ 
tries. 

For most farm input Industries, plant 
capacity, capital expenditures, and 
employment have been reduced (or the 
rate of increase slowed) since the 
I970's. However^ In some instances 
the industry was stabilized by in- 
creased exports of agricultural inputs. 



Volume of Inputs Purchased Has Been 
Falling In 1980's 

S billion 
120 




Fertilizer Spending 
Down 38 Percent 

Domestic consumption of nitrogenous, 
phosphatic, and potassic fertilizers fell 
by 12, 23, and 20 percent, respective* 
ly, between 1961 and 1986. Over the 
same period, fertilizer prices paid by 
fanners dropped 14 percent Con- 
sequently^ farmers* expenditures for 
fertilizer and lime declined by over 38 
percent in nominal terms— nearly 29 
percent in real terms. 

Because the U,S. phosphate industry 
is one of the world^s lowest cost pro- 
ducers of phosphate fertilizers, it has 
been able to offset the fall in domestic 
demand by increasing its share of the 
U.S. phosphate fertilizer market and 
by increasing export sales. Thus, U.S. 
phosphate exports have increased 
while imports have declined. 

However, domestic nitrogen and pot^ 
ash producers have not Only had to 
face the fall in domestic demand, but 
also have seen their competitive posi- 
tion decline since the early 1980's. 
The United States has been a net im- 
porter of nitrogen since I9B3, with im- 
ports increasing 69 percent from 1981 
to 1986. 

The resulting decline in revenues has 
sent the U.S. fertilizer industry into 
major restructuring and consolida- 
tion. Capital expenditures fell 66 per* 
cent from 1981 to 1986. Plant operate 
ing rates have dropped and company 
mergers, plant closings, and bankrupv 
cy fiUngs have increased, particularly 
since 1984. Employment in the in- 
dustry fell by 22 percent, or 8,400, 
from 1981 to 1986. 

With 70 million acres idled in 1987, 
domestic plant nutrient use is projec- 
ted to decline for the third consecutive 
year, to approximately 16.5 million 
tons. This is Only 2-3 percent above 
1983, when a record 78 million acres 
were diverted under PIK. 

Overall^ farm fertilizer prices in April 
1987 averaged more than 6 percent 
below last year However, trade dur- 
ing fertiliser year 1987 improved over 
1986, as world demand increased and 
the value of the dollar declined. U,S. 
plant nutrient exports have increased 
by 33 percent, while imports have de- 
clined by 9 percent. 



1974 76 78 80 82 84 86 

'Gross cash expenses by farmers. 
'Expenses deflated by the index of prices paid 
bvlarmefs; 1377-100. 
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Seed Consumption & Trade 







'— — ii 


"s.^n^-ffl-- 


•7^ f 








Change 








Unit 


19B1 


iSBS 


1986 


1387 * 


1381-1986 


1385-1986 


13B6-lgS7 
















_ . . _ 


- Percent - 





Tot^l seed us^ 1/ 




















Corn 




wn , bu. 


30,2 


31.30 


13.50 


15.6 


*2.3 


-3.5 


-20.0 


Wheat 




Mil . bu. 


!10.0 


93.0 


84.0 


80.0 


-33.6 


-9.7 


-4.8 


Gr^ir* sorghum 




Mil, bu. 


3.07 


1.37 


t.60 


1.41 


-33.7 


-18,8 


-11.9 


Soybeans 




Mil , bu 


B4.4 


EO.E 


59.0 


58.1 


-8.4 


-2.6 


-1.5 


Cotton 




KiK 1bs. 


343,3 


378.3 


363.6 


373.0 


-33.5 


-5,6 


4.0 


Farmers' expenditures 


for 


















seed 




















Nominal 




% bH . 


3.4 


3.4 


3.0 


Kh 


-11.8 


-f1„fl 


MA 


Reit (1977 dollar* 


;) 3/ 


t bn. 


3.5 


3.3 


3.0 


MA 


-16,5 


-7.4 


MA 


U.S. seed trade 3/ 




















U.S, Imports 




t mtl . 


ei 


79 


104 


MA 


70.5 


31.6 


NA 


U.S, exports 




t mil . 


383 


343 


357 


MA 


36.6 


4,1 


MA 


Trade balance 




t nil. 


331 


364 


353 


MA 


14.5 


-4.3 


NA 



*8aaed on June f planted acreage 1/ National average seeding rate multiplied by planted acreage. 
Deflated by the prices paid Index for seed. 3/ Fiscal \ear. .NA=Not available. 
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Gross- Cash Income and Casti Expenditures 









Cha 


nge. 




1385 


1386^ 


13B5- 


1386 


---**- " "'*" :^ 


t 


bii. 


PerCent 


Gross cHh inconne 


156.3 


153.0 


-4.3 


-3.1 


Crop receipts 


74.4 


63,6 


-10.8 


-14.5 


Livestock 


69.8 


71.6 


1.8 


3.0 


Farm-related Income 1/ 


5.0 


5.1 


0.1 


3.0 


Direct Government payment^ 


7.7 


11.8 


4.1 


53.3 


Gross cash expenses 


109.6 


100.1 


-9.5 


-8.7 


Feed 


18.0 


16.3 


-t.8 


-10.0 


Livestock 


9.0 


9.6 


o.e 


6.7 


Seed 


3,4 


3.0 


-0.4 


-H.8 


Fertniier 


7.3 


S.8 


-1.5 


-20.5 


Fuels ft oils 


6.6 


4.8 


-1.8 


-37.3 


Electricity 


3.3 


3.1 


'0.1 


-4.5 


Pesticides 


4.8 


4.3 


-0.5 


-10 4 


Total Interest 










charges 


17.9 


16.3 


-1.7 


-9.5 


Other ejtpenses 3/ 


40 4 


38.1 


"3.3 


-5.7 


Net cash Income 


47.3 


53.0 


4.7 


9, 1 



1/ Income from cuatom work, machine hire, farm recreational 
activities, sales of forest Products, and miscellaneous sources. 
3/ Includes repairs, machine h1r« and cuatom work, animal health* 
dairy deductions* marketing, storage, transportation, taxes, hired 
labor, and net rent . 



Selected Indexes of Prices Paid by Farmers* 











*Change 




Index 


igsi 


1986 


1987 


1381-1386 1986-1387 




1377 = 100 




Percent- 





Seed 


144 


146 


149 


K4 


3.1 


FertlHier 


145 


135 


117 


-13.8 


-6.4 


Agricultural c^>emicftls 


109 


136 


133 


15.6 


-3.4 


Fuels i energy 


317 


157 


1G4 


-37.6 


4.5 


Tractors ft ae)f- 










* 


propelled machinery 


146 


175 


174 


19.3 


-0.6 


Other machinery 


143 


184 


186 


38.7 


1. 1 


8und1ng h fencing 


133 


135 


136 


1.5 


0.7 



For Pegticides^ 
Exports Are Bright Spot 

The U,S, market for pesticides has 
also contracted sinc^ 1981, but the 
decline appears less dramatic than for 
fertiiizern. Of the mstjoT insecticide- 
using crops, corn and soybean acres 
declined 9 percent each and cotton 
acres 29 percent between 1981 and 
1986. 

The index of pesticide prices paid by 
farmers rose by nearly 16 percent 
from 1981 to 1986, although some pes- 
ticide prices have declined. Farmers' 
total expenditures for pesticides have 
risen since 1981 because of price in- 
creases, not increased use. 

The international market has been a 
brighter spot for the U.S. pesticide in- 
dustry. While U,S. pesticide imports 
increased by $86 million from 1981 to 
1986, pesticide exports increased by 
$220 million. The U,S. uade balance 
for pesticides totaled SI billion in 
1986, an increase of more than 15 
percent from a year earlier. 

By 1986, the latest year for which 
data are available, the value of prod- 
uct shipped by the U.S. pesticide in- 
dustry was oflTby almost 2 percent. 
Physical quantities produced were off 
10 percent for herbicides, 18 percent 
for insecticides, and nearly 24 percent 
for fungicides. Employment fell al- 
most 13 percent by 1985, and capital 
expenditures have also declined. 
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Agricultural Pesticide ExpendUures. Production, ft Trade 



Unit 



fsai 



1985 



1986 



Charvge 
19B1-1986 1385-1986 



Percent 



F«rn«rs' expenditures for 
Pesticides 
Nominal 
Real 1/ 

Pesticide trade 
U - S . e)tpor 1 5 
U.S. 1mp<7rt5 
Trade balance 

f>roduct1on 3/ 
Product shipped 
Employmtnt 
Capital expenditure 
Quantity Produce^} 3/ 

Insecticides 

Herbicides 

Fur>gicides 



S biT. 
% bu. 



% mil. 
t mil , 
% m11 . 



S bll. 
Thous. 
S TtllT . 

MIKltJS 

MIT. lbs 
RtlK )bs 



4.2 
3,78 



5,0 
3,9f 



4.2 

3 11 



130^ 
338 
868 



5, 
17 

443, 
839. 
143, 



1363 
4^19 
9f1 



5.1 

15.0 

194,8 

370.0 
755.8 
109,0 



1434 
433 

1001 



f4k 

MA 
hJA 

HA 
NA 
NA 



3.4 

-9.7 



18.3 
35,1 

15.3 



-1.9* 
-13.8* 
-33.9* 

-17.5* 

-9.9* 

-23,6* 



-14.0 
-13.7 



4.5 

-5.8 

9.9 



MA' 

WA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 



*Percent charge from 1981-1985 1/ Deflated by the price paid Index for agricultural chemicals. 3/ SIC code 
2879; U,S, DePartrnent of Contmerce» Bureau of the Census. Annual Survey of Manufacturers . 1985 and previous 
years. 3/ U.S, International Trade Commlaslon. Synthetic Organic Chemicals: United States Production and 
Sal eg . 1985 and Previous years. NA«Not available. 



Input Use Indicators by Commodity 









Use— - 




— 1_ 


Percent Change- 





Crop 




















Unit 


198t 


1985 


1986 


1987 * 


19B1-i98E 


1985-1986 


1996-1987 


Corn 


















Acres Planted 


Mil. acres 


84.1 


83.4 


76,7 


66.0 


-a,B 


-8.0 


-14.0 


Average price 1/ 


S/bu. 


2.47 


2.23 


1.51 


NA 


-38.9 


-33.3 


NA 


Vield 


Qu,/acre 


108.9 


118,0 


119.3 


tl9,9 


9,6 


r. 1 


0.5 


Wheat 


















Acres planted 


Mil, acres 


Ba.9 


75,6 


73.0 


65.3 


-19.0 


-4.7 


-9.5 


Average'prlce 1/ 


t/bu. 


3.69 


3.08 


3.43 


hJA 


-34.4 


-21.4 


NA 


rieid 


8u,/acre 


34.5 


3T.5 


34,3 


38.2 


-0.6 


"8.5 


12.3 


Cotton (uPlind) 


















Acres planted 


MIK acres 


14.3 


10.7 


10.1 


to 4 


-29.4 


-5.6 


TO 


Average Price 1/ 


Cents/lb. 


54.0 


56 1 


51.5 


NA 


-4.6 


-8,2 


NA 


Yield 


Lb. /acre 


543 


630 


552 


6 16 


1.7 


-12.4 


11,6 


Soybeans 


















Acres planted 


Mil . *cres 


67.5 


63.1 


61.5 


5fr 7 


-8.9 


-2.5 


-4.6 


Average price 1/ 


t/bu. 


6.07 


5.05 


4.80 


NA 


-20.9 


-5 


NA 


yieitf 


Bu./acri 


30.1 


34. 1 


33.8 


34.0 


12.3 


-0.9 


0.6 


Crop acres Planted 3/ 


Mil, acres 


292. S 


373,3 


257.3 


345,5 


"12.0 


-5.5 


-4.6 



*Septefliber 1987 estlitiates. 1/ Marketing year. 2/ Consists of corn. oats, barley, sorghum, wheati 
soybiana, cotton, tobacco, r^ce, and peanuts. NA"^ot evalTable. 



£>omestic sales of pesticides are ex- 
pected to decline again in 1987 be- 
cause of heavy farmer participation in 
commodity programs. While some pes- 
ticide prices have increased, the index 
of pesticide prices paid by farmers in 
the spring of 1987 averaged 2 percent 
lower than last year. 

Seed purchases for mojor crops have 
fallen steadily since the 1981 peak in 
planted acres. The decline has contin- 
ued into 1987j except for cotton, which 

is estimated to be up 4 percent. The 



decline in field seed demand has been 
somewhat offset by increased demand 
for grass and forage seeds. Enroll- 
ment in the Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram (CRP) requires the establish* 
ment of a permanent vegetative cover 
to conserve highly erodible land. How- 
ever, CRP acres are not reseeded every 
year, so the increased demand will be 
temporary. 

The international market has also 
been a bright spot for the domestic 



seed Lndustry. Net seed exports in- 
creased by eiUnoat 15 percent from 
1981 to 1986, reaching $263 million. 

Prices of hybrid corn and grain sor- 
ghum seed increased by 18 and 36 
percent, respectively, between 1981 
and 1986, but they have declined this 
year. After falling 21 percent by 

1986, soybean seed prices rose in 

1987. Cottonseed prices continued to 
increase. Overall, the average farm 
price paid for seeds has been relatively 
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Farm Machinery Sales, Production, ft Trade 



Chartge 



unit 



19B1 



19B5 



1986 



19St-19aG 



19S5-19SG 



Unit sales 1/ 

40-99 hp. t*rt»'yheel-arlvt tractors 
iOO+ ^. two-Wheel 'Orlve tractors 
Four'Wh««l 'dr lv« tr^CtOrl 

Farmer!* expendttures for 
TrACtOrs 

R«a1 2/ 
Othar farn machinery 
Nom 1 na 1 
R>3l 2/ 

Farm machinery trade 
InPorts 
f HPorts 
Traoe balance 

Proouctlon 3/ 
Product ahlPPe^ 
Capl tai eipendlturas 
Employment 













Percent 


Thous. 
Thous, 
Ttious , 


Sl.O 
43 2 

9.7 


37.8 

17.7 

2.9 


30. S 

H.3 

2. i 


-39.6 
-66.8 
-78 4 


-(8.5 
-19.2 
-27. G 


% biK 
% bIK 


3.7 
2.43 


19 

1.09 


1.6 
BG 


-59.5 
-€4.5 


-21. 1 
-20. B 


i biK 
t btK 


6.^ 
4.45 


3.7 
2.x 


3.2 
1.73 


-50 B 
-61.0 


-13,5 
-13.3 


% bll. 
t biK 

t bn. 


1,5S 
2.94 
1,39 


1.56 
1.8€ 
0,30 


1.G3 

1,47 

-0. 16 


5 2 

-50.0 


4.5 
-21.0 
N/A 


t bll. 
f »n. 

Thous. 


13.0 
533.5 
125.0 


7,5 

163.5 

67,1 


NA 
NA 


*42.3* 
-46,3* 


NA 
NA 
NA 



•Ptrcant changa fron, 19B1-1985. 1/ Fron the Farm ind Industrial fqulpment Institute (fIEIT 
2/ OaflflteO by prlcas paid Index for tractors and otnar farm machinery, 3/ SIC Code 3523. li.S Department of 
Cofflnierce, Buraau of the Census. Annual Survey of Manufacturers . ' 1985 and Pravlouft yeari, NA = Not avallabTa, 



FertiHier Consumption, Production, and Trade 



Change 



Unit 



1981 



1985 



1986 



1981-1936 



1985-I96G 



Percent 



Consumption t/ 
Kitrogen 
PncSphate 
Potash 

Farmera' expenditures for 
fart11l7ar and 1 Ime 
NOfvlnal 
Qeal 2/ 

Traae 1/ 

Nitrogen Importa 
Nttrogen eiporta 
Pnospnate Imports 3/ 
Pnospnate aiPorta 3/ 
Potain Importa 
Potash axports 

Production 5/ 

Product Shipped 
Capital ejcpendltores 
Employment 



>fln nut. 


tons 


11.92 


11.49 


10,44 


-12 4 


-9.1 


Mil. nut. 


tons 


5.43 


4.GG 


4.16 


-23.4 
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% bll. 




9.4 
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% bll. 
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-14. 1 
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3.73 
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tons 


3.09 


3.20 


2,05 


-33.7 


-35.9 


Mil, nut. 
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0.11 


-56.0 


-21,4 


Mil. nut. 


tons 


4.41 


5.53 
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5.49 


5.^8 


4 87 


-11.3 


-11.1 


MH . nut. 


tons 


0.88 


0.59 


0.49 


-44.3 


-16.9 


t biK 




9,9 


9.4 


NA 


-5.1- 


NA 


( mil, 




B88.6 


313.2 


NA 


-64,B- 


NA 


ThOuS, 




38.3 


29,9 


NA 


-21,9" 


NA 



- - percent change from 1981-1985, 1/ Fertilizer yaer* 2/ Oeflatao by price* paid Indaa for fertilizer, 3/ 
Does not Include phoipnata rock: 4/ Ooca not Include superphosphor 1c icid because of a data reportlf^ Change 
by tht Department of Co«merca in July 19fl5, Thus, Phosphate aaports are understateo comdareO to earlier years, 
5/ SIC code* 2873, 2874, and 2875, U.S, Department of Comnierce* 8ureau Of the Census. Annuat Survey of 
Manufacturers. , 1985 and previous years. NA-Not available. 
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stable throughout 1961-86. rising hy 
less than 2 percent. Fanners' nominal 
expenditures for seeds remained con- 
stant from 1981 through 1985, but 
were ofT nearly 12 percent in 1986. 

Farm Machinery- Sales 
Declining 

Fann machinery sales are more de- 
pendent on real interest rates and 
farm equity than are nondurable input 
sales. New and used farm machinery 
sales have declined sigTiificantly since 
1981, in part because historically high 
real interest rates have raised the cost 
of farm machinery investments and 
falling farm equity has constrained 
borrowing. 

However, fewrer acres in production 
and lower commodity prices have de- 
creased the return to farm machinery, 
also reducing farm machinery de- 
mand. Though higher net cash in- 
comes have improved the fmancial sit- 
uation of many farmers, producers are 
expected to continue using the money 
to retire debt; the farm machinery in- 
dustry is not expected to see any sig- 
nificant improvement in 1987 sales. 

High real interest rates, falling equity, 
and declining planted acreage have led 
to a 40-percent drop in unit sales of 
medium-sized 2-wheel-diive tractors. 
Sales of large 2*wheeMrive tractors 
have dropped 67 percent and 
4-virheeMrive tractors nearly 80 per- 
cent since 1981. 

Since 1981, farmers' expenditures for 
new and used tractors and other farm 
machinery have fallen over 50 per- 
cent. At the same time, export sales 
of machinery have declined and im- 
ports (many from U.S. plants located 
abroad) have increased. 

As a result, the total nominal value of 
machinery shipped is down Over 40 
percent, employment has been cut 
nearly in half, and capital expendi- 
tures are off close to 70 percent from 
1981 levels. ERS forecasts for sales of 
new farm machinery in 1987 show a 
continuation of the decade's downward 
trend, with unit sales of Over- 
lOD-horsepower tractors and combines 
off 30-40 percent from 1986. [LeRoy 
Hansen, Harry Vroomen^ and Stan 
Daberkow (202) 786-1456] 
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1986 TAX REFORM AFFECTS 
LIVESTOCK SECTOR 

The Tax Reform Act of 1966 (TRA) 
will have significant effects on the ag- 
ricultural sector: 

• lower marginal rates will act to 
reduce taxes; 

• however, loss of capital gains ex- 
clusions will raise taxes for many 
producers with breeding livestock, 
more than offsetting the benefits 
of lower rates; 

• changes in the treatment of losses 
and development costs could re- 
duce outside investment in live- 
stock operations; 

• substantially higher annual after- 
tax costs of depreciable assets can 
result from the loss of investment 
tax credits; this loss likely will 
affect livestock fanners now more 
than crop farmers. 

Changes in after-tax profits influence 
farm management decisions. Tax law 
is only one factor affecting profits, and 
usually not a dominating one. For In- 
stance, the livestock cycle is more re- 
sponsive to competition with poultry 
and hogs than to changes in tax laws. 
Even so» the act will make some differ- 
ences. 

This article looks at impacts the tax 
changes might have on cattle and hog 
producers^ assuming that other eco- 
nomic considerations are held aside. 



The TRA would tend in the short run 
to reduce the incentive to expand. In 
the longer run, the tendency for pro- 
ducers to expand more slowly in re- 
sponse to other market signals could 
lengthen the expansion phases of the 
cattle and hog cycles, reduce price 
volatility^ and slow the increase in the 
supply of livestock products. 

Provision Changes t 

Timing ofTttxRefiirm Important 

There are two primary reasons why 
the TRA has become an important 
factor in the current livestock profit 
picture: 

(1) Four key tax law changes greatly 
reduce incentives to invest in livestock 
enterprises: the elimination of capital 
gains deductions, repeal of the tax 
credit for investment^ the requirement 
that a taxpayer be actively involved in 
farming to use farm losses to offset 
nonfarm income, and the requirement 
that preproduction expenses be 
capitalized. If the development period 
is 2 years or more, costs of raising 
livestock cannot be deducted as an- 
nual expenses during the development 
period - 

These changes make livestock herds 
and facilities less attractive than they 
were solely as tax shelters. The 
changes not only will reduce the in- 
vestment activi^ of nonfann inves* 
tors, but also could cause farmers and 
ranchers to substantially slow their 
pace of livestock investment relative to 
what they wOuld have done under the 
old law. 

(2) The TRA followed on the heels of 
1985 farm legislation that caused U.S. 
commodity prices to align with world 
supply and demand. Lower grain 
prices reduced the feed bill for poultry, 
beef, dairy, and hog producers at a 
time when cattle and hog expansion 
incentives were cyclically low. The 
law has taken effect in what now ap- 
pears to be the final stages of the 
mid-l980's farm financial Crisis. The 
financial problems of recent years 
have resulted in producers* taking a 
cautious approach to investment. 

Some market signals, such as lower 
feed prices, are incentives for expan- 
sion. Others, such as the loss of tax 
incentives and the financial conserva- 
tism of both fanners and agricultural 
lenders in the wake of financial crisis, 
encourage slower supply response. 
Partly because of these changes, the 
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growth phase of the current hog and 
cattle cycles may show less expansion 
than nonnal or may continue longer 
than liSuaL 

Distrihution of Tax Burden 
Shifting to Livestock Sector 

Preliminary evidence from a tax ac- 
coiinting model was applied to the 
1986 USDA farm Costs and Returns 
Survey. Resulu suggest that enter- 
priftefi with breeding stock vdll pay 
higher taxes than without the 1986 tax 
refotms. Although the TKA is being 
phased in during 1986-88, if all tax 
code revisions had been effective for 
1986 returns and if farm operators did 
not otherwise alter their business de- 
cisions, then dairy, beef cow-calf, and 
hog faiTOw-finish operations would 
generally have had higher tax 
liabilities^ 

Tax increases for these three types of 
enterprises would have been from 1 to 
15 percent. How€fver, while livestock 
Operators would have faced higher tax 
bills, the average State and Federal 
income tax bill would have fallen .11 to 
26 percent for small grain, 
corn/soybean* and cotton/rice produc- 
ers. These enterprises benefit from 
the lower tax rates and are iess af- 
fected by the investment provisions. 

Loss of investment tax credits and 
capital gains exclusions and the 
capitalization of preproduction ex- 
penses do not have as much efifect on 
operations that do not raise hogs and 
cattle. Like crop producers, operators 
who only finish livestock benefit from 
reduced tax rates. New restrictions on 
outside investors' use of farm losses to 
reduce nonfarm income for tax reasons 
will substantially lower the incentive 
for some nonfarm investors to invest in 
finishing operations. 

Thus, Operations that feed livestock 
may benefit from both lower tax bur- 
dens and the investment-dampening 
effects of the TRA. If investment in 
livestock finishing shifts increasingly 
from nonfarmer to farmer investors^ 
then agricultural lenders will increas- 
ingly be called upon to help finance 
farm and ranch operations that retain 
ownership of stock until it is ready for 
market. 

After-Tax Costs Increasing 
For Machinery and Buildings 

The livestock-supply-constraining ef- 
fects of the TRA were analyzed by 
evaluating the effects of tax reform on 



About the Analysis 

A tax accounting model was applied to 
data collected from 12,000 producers 
in early 1987. Enumerators with the 
State Agricultural Statistics Services 
collected data on costs, receipts, off- 
farm income, and investment expense 
in personal interviews. The account- 
ing model included the Federal income 
self-«mployment, and employee taxes 
State ineome taxes were also included 
and assumed to be 5 percent of ad- 
justed gross income minus Federal in- 
come tax. 

Two tax accounting versions were de- 
veloped. The first included rates and 
proivifiions under the Economic Recov- 
ery Tax Act of 1981 and the Tax 
Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Art 
of 1983. Federal tax rates on earned 
income ranged to 50 percent and key 
provisions included capital gains de- 
ductions, investment tax credit, and 
accelerated cost recovery 
(depreciation). 

■ The second accounting version was 
based on the lower marginal rates un- 
der the Tax Reform Act of 1986, 
Capital gains deductions and invest- 

the costs of agricultural assets. Fac- 
tors underlying the analysis included 
effective tajt rates, farm debt levels, 
the difference between tax and eco- 
nomic depreciation, investment tax 
credit, interest rates, and capital 
gains deductions. Costs of farmland 
and depreciable assets were estimated 
under pre^ and post-TRA tax rules. 

The average, aflter*tax cost of all farm- 
land will decline 3 percent because of 
tax reform, putting annual cost at 
I about 10 percent of the total market 
' value of land. Although annual land 
costs tend to be higher for livestock 
than for crop farms, the tax legislation 
of 1986 will result in lower land costs 
for all farm types. 

With the TRA, after-tax costs for ma- 
chinery and building assets each year 
rise to about 19 percent of the assets' 
total market value, notably higher 
than the 17 percent before tax reform. 
Cow-calf, farrow-finish, dairy^ and 
feeder cattle operations are anticipat- 
ed to have higher annuaJ machinery 
and building costs than cotton/rice and 
corn/ soybean farms. 

The livestock sector uses more depre- 
ciable assets than the crop sector, 



ment tax credit were not included in 
this versioiL 

A key assumption of the analysis is 
that fanners would not have substan- 
tially changed their shortrrun cost 
structure and investment patterns had 
the TRA been fully in effect in 1986 
(the data year). This assumption is 
less critical during a year such as 
1986 characterized by very low invest- 
ment. 

Income from both farm and off-farm 
sources was included to compute tax- 
able income^ The results may under- 
state the importance of the 1986 Tax 
Reform Act to agriculture because in- 
formation about the capitalization of 
preproduction expense and passive 
bsses of landlords was not in the sur- 
vey data. 

Since many of the farmers classified 
as livestock producers also had crop 
enterprises, the tax reform efTects fox 
pure livestock operations may also be 
understated. Finally^ the tax effects 
analyzed here could be overwhelmed in 
the future by changes in global supply 
and demand conditions* which were 
assumed constant for the purposes of 
the analysis, 

which results in a larger percentage 
increase in taxes from the loss of the 
capital gains exclusion. These after- 
tax input cost increases* which result 
directly from the loss of investment 
credits and from altered depreciation 
schedules, indicate that future live- 
stock expansion could be slowed by 
bwer investment levels. 

The full impact of the TRA on the 
livestock sector is uncertain. The loss 
of tax benefits is likely to narrow ex- 
pansion fluctuations or to lengthen the 
expansion phase. It is also possible 
that the difference between the high 
and low prices of the cycle will be 
less. 

The reasoning is: (a) the expansion 
rate is slowed by the removal of in< 
vestment credit and capital gains ex- 
clusions, (b) ftwer nonfarm investors 
will be entering and leaving the live- 
stock investment market, ir) an in- 
creasing proportion of farm expansion 
investment is likely to be self-financed 
rather than- debt-financed, and (d) a 
slow-growth, more self-fmanced cycle 
will dampen price changes arising 
from shifts of supply. Sorting out live- 
stock cycle issues is also complicated 
by industry consolidation, continuing 
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Small grain 
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10.3 
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17,0 
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1/ Annual costs are expressed as oercentages of the narhst values 
Of land and depreciable assets. Land costs Include the vffecti of 
Intireit, land apprecf st lOn, snd tncome taxes. Machinery and 
butldtng cost! Include dec^reclat ion. Interest, and tavis. Change Is 
expressect as the percentage change In tH« pr«- and pcst-TRA 
percentages. 



Impact of the 19B6 Tax Reform ACt on Estimated Tax L labl T It les -of 
Fara Operators 1/ 
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1/ Taw llabtlttles Include Federal Income tan. State Income tax, 
and employment taves levied on comblrwd farri and off-farm Incomes 
reported on a 1986 operator survey. 3/ Major enterprises of small 
grain farms were wheat, oats, and barley. 



gains in production technology, and 
the competitive effects of poultiry ex- 
pansion in recent years- 

An open question ts what will happen 
if production increases and prices fall. 
Will producers quickly reduce produc- 
tion when the loss phase of the cycle is 
underway? With recovered balance 
sheets and without intense pressure 
from lenders to cut back, livestock pro- 
ducers might be slower to rein in ex- 
pansion if the market signals a cut- 
back. 



The recent financial crisis reinforces a 
go-slow approach to expansion^ even 
as current low feed prices are keeping 
livestock producers' profits high. 
Higher taxes may not be welcome 
news for dairy, beef, hog, and sheep 
producers. But, these producers are 
experiencing an extended phase of sol- 
id afler-tax profits based on lower 
costs and slower supply response. At 
the margin, some of the credit for a 
better long-term profit picture indirect- 
ly belongs to the 1986 tax reform. 
[biane Bertelsen and Gregory Hanson 
(202) 786-1807} 



BANK FAILURES 
STILL RISING 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor* 
poration (FDIC) handled 96 commer- 
cial bank failures during the first € 
months of 1987, and helped four other 
troubled banks to prevent closure. 
These lOO failures are well over the 
65 failures in the first half of 1986. 
At the current rate, about 200 banks 
will fail this year, far over last year's 
144, which was a postrDepression 
record. 

The five States with the megority of 
energy banks— Texas* Oklahoma, Lou- 
isiana, Colorado, and Kansas— are 
still bearing the brunt of failures. 
Banks in these States accounted for 
63 of the 1987 failures through June 
30, reflecting the stil^-fragile condition 
of the energy sector and related real 
estate markets. In Texas, 31 commer- 
cial banks failed this year. 

Those five States have had 44 percent 
of the rural bank failures and 38 per- 
cent of the agricultural bank failures 
thus far in 1987 (agricultural banks 
are those with more than 15.78 per- 
cent of their loans to agricultural bor- 
rowers). 

The imminent bailout of First City 
Bankcorp of Texas, a mf^or multibank 
holding company, likely will cost the 
FDIC $1 billion. While not an agricul- 
tural bank, First City Bankcorp holds 
agricultural loans greater than the to- 
tal assets of any agricultural bank 
that failed this year- about 1 percent 
of its $10 billion loan portfolio. The 
bailout could cause FDlC's deposit in- 
surance fund, currentlj^ around Sl8 
billion, to decline in 1987 for the first 
time in history. 

Rural Bank Failures High 

Failures of farm banks are not drop- 
ping off, as was previously believed, 
although the proportion is down slight- 
ly from mjd-1986. Failures of banks 
in rural areas number the highest of 
any half-year in the 1980's. The pro- 
portion of rural bank failures to total 
failures is still below its 1985 peak, 
however. 

Although most failed rural and ag- 
ricultural banks are relatively small 
and reopen imder new management, 
bank failures hurt local credit avail- 
ability. Historically, banks, including 
acquiring banks, have not freely 
bought troubled loans held by failing 
banks; the FDIC usually is left to ad- 
minister them. 
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1/ Totala axclutsa autual savings banka. aavl^^ff* and 1o*n 
ASSOC lationa^ cownarclal banka not 1niur«d by ttia FDIC. and banka 
headqu»rtarad In U.S. poatasalon* and tarrltorlas. Fallura^ for 
19B7 are is Of Jun« 30 and InciuM op«t> bank aaalatarx:* casi^. 2/ 
Agricxjltural banka ar« thova For vhlch th« ratio oF Far* (both 
procJuctlon ar^ rwl vatata) loans to tDt»l loar^s •vcaeas thi average 
of auch ratloa at all ban^s In Oecefnb«r of t*^ yaar Pr^csdlng 
falTiira. 3/ A bank lB cUaalfUd fta rural if its heaoquartvrB was 
locatad In a r^on'^•troDolttan cour>ty< 



The FDiC tends to be strict with prob- 
lem debtors, since its legal responsibi^ 
ities are to the failed bank^s deposi- 
tors, bondholders, and stockholderg. 
Agricultural loans totaling over $207 
nullion were held by banks that failed 
during the first half of 1987. 

The tendency for the FDIC to acquire 
the troubled loans of failing institu- 
tions may be changing. Recent inno- 
vations in dealing vrith failing banks, 
and increased Aexibility given bank 
regulators by the new banking law, 
allow some troubled banks to remain 
open. In addition, the FDlC can no^^ 
take Over a failed bank, keep it in 
business, and take the necessary time 
required to fmd a buyer. 

FDIC Will Pay Other Bankg 
To Assume Problem Loans 

The FDIC has been offering to provide 
funds up front to induce acqiziring 
banks to take over the failed institu- 
tion's entire portfolio, rather than hav- 



ing FDlC assume the bulk of the prob- 
lem loans- This arrangement can in- 
crease the number of bidders for fail- 
ing banks, minimise the impact of fail- 
ures on local communities, and also 
lighten FDlC's liquidation workload. 

Agricultural lenders may benefit from 
the recent banking bill. Conunercial 
banks with lesg than $100 million in 
assets and more than 25 percent of 
their loans to agriculture are allowed 
to spread their farm loan losses over 7 
years, if they are headquartered in 
farm-dependent areas. 

Usually, banks must take losses the 
year they are incurred^ Thus, the loss- 
deferral provision may allow banks 
that have no capital left by normal 
accounting standards to remain in 
business and maintain service to the 
community. Troubled agricultural 
borrowers may benefit from this provi- 
sion if it encourages agricultural 
banks to restructure weak farm 
loans. [Deano Hagerman (202) 
786-1882} 
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QUARTERLY UPDATE 

In December, the economy will cele- 
brate its 60th month of uninterrupted 
expansion^ the longest peacetime ex- 
pansion since 1854. Barring un- 
foreseen developments, growth is likely 
to be somewhat faster in 1988 than in 
1987. Part of the price of faster em- 
ployment and production growth, how- 
ever, will likely be higher inflation and 
interest rates. 

Recent statistics point to solid growth. 
Real GNP grew at an average 
3.4-percent annual rate in the first 
half of the year, compared with an 
average 1.6 percent in second-half 
1986. Increasing inventories* an im- 
proving real net export deficit, and a 
modest recovery in business plant and 
equipment spending have contributed 
to the quickening in GNP growth. In 
contrast, growth in 1986 was led by 
consumer spending and residential 
building. 

Real export growth hats led the way. 
From the second quarter of 1986 to the 
second quarter of 1987, real exports 
rose nearly 11 percent, compared with 
a 1.5-perccnt rise from second -quarter 

1985 to second-quarter 1986, 
Inflation-a(^u5ted imports rose Only 5 
percent between the second quarters of 

1986 and 1987, compared with 95 
percent between the second quarters of 
1985 and 1986. 

The key factor in the inilation- 
a(^u8ted trade turnaround has been 
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General Economic Indicators 
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the declining dollar, which has finally 
begun pushing up import prices aitd 
attracting foreign interest in U.S. 
exports. 

Even though the dollar peaked in Feb- 
ruary 1985 and had fallen more than 
30 percent 1^ the end of 1986, import 
prices actually fell 3 percent over the 
same penod- Since the beginning of 
1987, however, the dollar has fallen 
another 10 percent^ while import 
prices have shot up at an annual rate 
of 9,5 percent. 

Rising import prices have started to 
choke off import demands and make 
exports more price competitive^ 
Inflation -adjusted imports and exports 
have been the first to improve, while 
nominal trade figures have become 
more stable, worsening only slightly. 
For a while, it is likely that nsing 
import prices will continue to mask an 
improving trade volume picture. 

Rising exports and business plant and 
equipment spending helped revive the 
manufacturing sector. Industrial pro- 
ductioO grew at a 7.8*percent annual 
rate in the second quarterf compared 
with a 1.1-percent increase for all of 
1986. Gains were concentrated in 
aoadurable manufacturing and busi- 
ness equipment, while auto and 
consumer-goods production grew more 
slowly. Capacity utilization rose from 
79.8 percent in January to 81 percent 
in August. Utilization is still well be- 
low the near-88-percent level of late 
1973 and the 86-percent level of late 
1978, though. 

Unemployment Is Low 

Faster economic growth brought in- 
creases in employment, driving the un^ 
employment rate down to levels not 
seen since 1979. The number of per- 
sons employed grew just aver 2.3 mil- 
lion in the first 5 months of 1987, 
compared with a 2.4-million increase 
for aU of 1986. Service Jobs made up 
most of the increase, but manufactur- 
ing jobs increased by 1 30,000, a solid 
gain compared to the 168,000 decline 
in the first 8 monthe of 1986. 

Rising employment brought rising per- 
sonal income. Disposable income grew 
at about a 5.8-peFcent annual rate in 
the first 7 months of the year, com- 
pared with 6^4 percent in 1986. 
Growth in consumer installment debt 
slowed substantially. In the first 5 
months^ debt grew only 2. 5 percent at 



an annual rate, compared with 10.5 
percent for all of 1986. Part of con- 
sumer debt was rechanneled into home 
equity lines of credit^ however. 

Inflation Moderate 

The inflation surge of the early spring 
eeems to be Over. The overall Con- 
sumer Price Index averaged 0.5 per- 
cent increases per month from Janu* 
ary to April, largeiy because of rising 
energy prices. The average monthly 
increase from May to July was 0.3 
percent, a 3.6-percent annual rate. 

Consumer prices other than food and 
cnerg>^ (a measure of the underlying 
inflation rate) rose at a 3.&-percent 
annual rate from May to July, com- 
pared with a 3.8*percent increase for 
all of 1986. Unit labor costs, a major 
pnce determinant, rose 1.4 percent at 
an annual rate in the first half, fur- 
ther suggesting moderate inflation. 

Interest rates were volatile recently, 
but have been rising since October 
1986. Early this year, interest rates 
seemed to rise with expectations of 
higher inflation brought on by crude 
Oil price increases. After stabilizing in 
May, rates took another jump in Au- 
gust, probably because of heightened 
uncertainty about oil prices and 
worse-than-expected reports about the 
nominal trade deficit. 

Some analysts believe that a too-rapid 
decline in the dollar will force the Fed- 
eral Reserve to tighten monetary poli- 
cy and push interest rates up. Be- 
cause of this, interest rates were very 
responsive to changes in the value of 
the dollar. By August, interest rates 
were back at or slightly above spring 
1986 and the Federal Reserve hiked 
the discount rate 5 percent to 6 per- 
cent. It was the first increase since 
1984. Rising interest rates hurt resi- 
dential building, which by second- 
quarter 1987 had fallen nearly 5 per- 
cent from fourth-quarter 1986. 

Is the Next Recession 
Looming? 

While most macroeconomic news 
seems upbeat^ there is still much un- 
certainty about how strong economic 
gTovrth really is, and there seems to be 
a widespread opinion that this recov- 
ery is fragile. For example, some ana- 
lysts are concerned that real GNP 
growth has been buoyed by inventory 
accumulation! which sometimes sig- 
nals weakness in overall product de- 
mand. Unplanned inventory accumu- 
lation foretells production cutbacks, 
layoffs, and falling incomes. 



Other anaJysts point to the possibility 
of a sudden, sharp decline in the dol- 
lar, which would drive op inflation and 
interest rates, hurting spending on 
consumer durables, residential con* 
stniction, and business investment. 
Finally, some analysts point out that 
at 60 months, the current expansion 
has outlived the average postwar ex- 
pansion by 2 years and is due to fail- 
While none of these possibilities can be 
ruled Out, the end of an expansion is 
usually preceded by several signals: 

• sustained increases in price and 
wage inflation; 

• sustained increases in interest 
rates ^ 

• sustained increases in the rate of 
capacity utilization, reaching 
near-historical highs^ and 

'• an abrupt increase in the cost or 
availability of a key resource. 

The current expansion is not showing 
these signals to any great extent. 
Consumer prices excluding food and 
energy rose about 25 percent in the 
first 54 months of the current expan- 
sion, compared with a 42^per€ent in- 
crease in the first 54 months of the 
expansion beginning in March 1975. 
The bank prime rate is actually about 
30 percent lower after 54 months of 
the current expansion than it was at 
the November 1982 trough. After 54 
months of the 1975 expansion, the 
bank prime was nearly double its val- 
ue at the trough. 

Though capacity utilisation has been 
rising lately, it is still nearly 6 per- 
centage points below its peak in 1975. 
And, after 54 months of expansion, 
producers' crude goods prices only re- 
cently regained their 1982 trough lev- 
els, after falling about 17 percent be- 
low trough level earlier in 1986. In 
contrast, crude goods prices in the 
1975 expansion increased continually 
and were about 60 percent higher 
than their trough levels after 54 
months of expansion. While crude oil 
prices nearly doubled in the last year, 
they are still about a third lower than 
in November 1982. 

RUing Exports^ Business 
Investment Will Prolong Expansion 

All this suggests the expansion has 
room to continue, and is unlikely to die 
of old age in the next 18 months^ 
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Continuing expansion will most likely 
be led by rising exports and business 
investment spending, and feature ris- 
ing induBtriai production and manu- 
facturing employment. Consumer 
spending, after a slight pause this 
year, should grow steadily with rising 
employment. Rising consumer income 
should also help sustain residential 
building in 1988. 

The rest of 1987 and 1988 should be- 
gin to show the classic symptoms of a 
demand-driven expansion— rising 
prices and interest rates. With con- 
tinuing declines in the dollar, the un- 
derlying inflation rate will probably 
remain around 4 percent, up slightly 
from previous years. Interest rates, 
though likely to be volatile, should 
show a siowj steady upward trend 
through 1988. 

Assuming no protectionist legislation 
is passed, the most likely scenario is 
for continued improvement in real net 
exports, brought on by the lower value 
of the dollar and continued growth 
abroad. Real CKport growth is the key 
to continuing expansion. 
[KM, Monaco (202) 786-1283} 



THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
AND AGRICULTURE 

The last time the United States had a 
merchandise trade surplus was in 
1975. At that time, agriculture had a 
$12 billion surplus^ which more than 
offset the nonagricultural deficit of $3 
billion. 

Every year since, the agricultural 
trade balance has remained in surplus 
while the nonagricultural merchandise 
trade deficit has been increasing. But, 
the agricultural surplus has narrowed 
as the nonagricultural deficit has 
widened- The U.S. agricultural export 
surplus no longer can Overcome the 
nonagricultural deficit. 

U.S. international trade has been ex* 
panding relative to growth in the do- 
mestic economy. Both the farm and 
nonfarm sectors are more internation- 
alized. From 1970 to 1986, the com- 
bined value of U.S. exports and im- 
ports grew 14.2 percent annually, 
while GNP rose 9.2 percent 

The various balance-of-payments 
accounts— agricultural and 
nona^icultural— move in similar 
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ways, suggesting that they respond to 
the same structural influences 
(market supply and demands technol- 
ogy transfer, and other B) and 
macroeconomic forces. 

Trade restrictions are often blamed for 
the circumstances leading to deterio- 
rating commodity trade, both farm 
and nonfarm. But the trade deficit 
results primarily from macroeconomic 
phenomena such as a strong dollar, 
reversals in monetary policy, deficit 
spending, and the debt crisis among 
less developed countries (LDC's). Re- 
cent declines in agricultural trade, 
while afTected by various trade bar- 
riers, are more strongly influenced by 
macroeconomic phenomena. 

What h the Balance ofPaymenU? 

The U.S. Balance of Payments Ac- 
counts of the Commerce and the Trea- 
sury Departments record all U.S. 
trade and fmancial transactions with 
foreigners. The accounts are usually 
summarized in three main compo- 
nents: 

(1) the current account which re- 
ports the trade in goods and ser- 
vices; 

(2) the private capital account, 
which reports the flow in and out 
of the United States of bonds, 
stocks, lending, and firm owner- 
ship; and 

(3) the official settlements accounts 
which reports the change in U.S. 
foreign exchange reserves. 

MathemattcaUy, all payments to for- 
eigners must equal all payments re- 
ceived from foreigners. A deficit in the 
current account must be balanced by 
an infiow of capital, or depletion of 
foreign currency reserves. Under- 
standing these accounts helps in un- 
derstanding U.S. agriculture's role in 
international trade. 



The Current account balance alone is 
often misleadingly referred to as the 
country's balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. But all three components of the 
accounts are linked, and changes in 
the private Capital account are often 
more important to watch. 

For example, if foreign investors desire 
to purchase more U.S. stocks and 
bonds (assuming no change in bank 
loans) than are needed to finance the 
U.S. Current account deficit, the de- 
mand for dollars to acquire dollar- 
denominated assets will temporarily 
be larger than the supply of dollars 
associated with the current account 
deficit. This leads to a rise in the 
value of the dollar. The appreciation 
of the dollar will make exports more 
expensive while making imports less 
so, thereby increasing the deficit on 
the current account until the pay- 
ments are balanced. 

To understand how agriculture's role 
in the balance of payments has 
changed, the current and capital ac- 
count changes between 1975 and 1986 
will be examined. Macroeconomic poli- 
cy changes and the rise of OPEC 
played a large role in changes in the 
current and capital accounts. 

U.S. bank borrowing from abroad and 
the increasing demand for U.S. securi- 
ties by foreigners enabled the United 
States to run large current account 
deficits in the 19d0's. Contrary to 
what had been expected, the U.S. for- 
eign currency reserves were not in 
danger of being drained. The increas- 
ingly internationalized U.S. economy 
has seen, and will continue to see, 
agrieuiture being affected by monetary 
and fiscal policy and past merchandise 
and service trade deficits— the same 
factors that affect nonfarm trade. 
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Rise in Nonfarm Imports Dominates Current Accounts 
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In Capital Accounts. Banl<ing Rows Sinow Widest Swings 
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Current Account Shows Foreign 
Contribution to Demand 

The current account measures U.S. 
trade in current goods and services, 
and gifts and granu b> the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and private citizens. Its bal- 
ance reflects the aggregate contribu- 
tion of foreigners to U.S. domestic eco- 
nomic activity. 

Merchandise trade is the largest part 
of the current account, and the U.S. 
merchandise trade account was in sur- 
plus from the end of World War II 
until 1971. Since 1971, the aonag- 
ricultural merchandise trade balance 
has consistently been in deficit The 
factors that produced this deficit have 
dampened the agricultural trade sur- 
plus as well. The services account 
contains such diverse items as pay* 
ment for consulting services and inter- 
est on bonds. Most of the movement in 
the services accounts has been in fi- 
nancial payments. 

In late 1975, Federal expenditures 
rose and tax rates fell while the money 
supply grew moderately. This stimu- 
lus brought a stronger dollar and high- 
er U.S. GNP growth. Both of these 
factors encouraged a large import 
growth in both agricultural and non- 
agricultural products. U.S. nonfarm 
exports grew only moderately; farm 
exports were buoyed by the very 
strong growth in world food demand. 
The net result was a S38-biUion in- 
crease in the nOn agricultural trade 
deficit, and a decline of S2 billion in 
the agricultural trade surplus from 
1975 to 1977. 

A loosening of monetary policy from 
1975 to 1979, with tighter Govern- 
ment spending policy, brought a de- 
cline in the value of the doUar. The 
lower valued dollar boosted merchan- 
dise exports and slowed import 
growth. The net result was a halt 
from 1978 to 1961 in the rapid deterio- 
ration of the merchandise trade bal- 
ance and an improvement in the ag^^ 
ricultural balance. 

The early 1980's saw major shifts in 
monetary and fiscal policy following 
tighter monetary policy initiated in 
October 1979. The 1981 tax cut and 
the continued buildup of U.S. defense 
expenditures pushed up interest rates 
and the value of the U.S- dollar. 

The 40-percent appreciation in the 
real value of the dollar (as measured 
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Trade Deficit in Nonfarm Goods 
Outwelgiis Current Accounts SurPius 
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by the Federal Reserve's trade- 
weighted exchange index) for the two 
years from the beginning of 1980 to 
the end of 1981 brought a sharp de- 
cline in exports, more than ofTsetting 
the import decline brought by the 
world recession. The rise In the non- 
agricultural deficit and the decline in 
the agricultural trade surplus (as 
ineasurt;U by Commerce) added $8 bil- 
lion to the merchandise trade deficit in 
1982. 

In 1983, the world economic recovery 
began, fueled in part by expansionary 
U.S. policies. Other industrial nations 
maintained a relatively tight mone- 
tary policy. Consequently, while the 
U.S. economy surged, growth in m^Or 
markets abroad^ except Japan, lagged 
behind. At the same time^ the rising 
Federal debt increased the demand for 
available funds, keeping real interest 
rates high. 

The United States ofTered a return 
attractive to foreign investors. The 
dollar appreciated over 30 percent 
from the beginning of 1983 to the start 
of 1985. The strong dollar, the slug- 
gish world economy, and U.S. agricul- 
tural pricing policies made U.S. ag- 
ricultural exports decline from 1982 to 
1986. The same forces brought sub- 
stantial aggregate import growth. 
Higher imports resulted in a merchan- 
dise trade deficit which worsened by 
over $100 billion from 1982 to 1986. 
Despite small monthly improvements, 
the nominal trade deficit remains 
large in 1987. 



Income from U.S. investments abroad 
appears in the ser\ ices portion of the 
current account and ties the current 
I account to the capitaJ accounts. Cur- 
rent income to U.S. 
residents— including interest, divi* 
dends^ and repatriated profits from the 
stock of previously purchased 
U.Sn-owned foreign assets— is treated 
in the accounts as an export of ser- 
vices. 

The analogous payments to foreigners 
on their holdings of U.S. assets is a 
service import in the U.S. current ac- 
count. As foreign purchases of U.S. 
assets increase, income and interest 
paid to foreigners as a service outflow 
tends to increase. The services ac- 
count thus reflects past as well as 
current international investment 

Capital Flows Directly 
Affect Trade Flows 

The private capital account balance is 
the net flow of funds for investment in 
real and financial assets by pri%'ate 
citizens, and govemmeni- 
to-government loans for long-term de- 
ve lop m ent p r oj ec ts . The pr i vate 
capital account is composed of three 
major parts: 

(1) direct investment in foreign busi- 
, ness enterprises and production 

facilities; 

(2) banking activities, including the 
net international flow of bank bor- 

I rowing and lending; and 

(3) portfolio activities, or the net pur- 
chases and sales of private and 
government securities. Direct in- 

I vestment responds to expected 

growth in U.S. income. Banking 
activities and portfolio activity re- 
spond to relative exchange rates, 
interest rates, and price expecta- 
tions. 

Prior to 1983, U.S.-owned foreign as- 
sets greatly exceeded the foreign- 
owned U.S. assets, and the resulting 
income enhanced the current account 
balance. The recent net inflow of 
capital to the United States has in- 
creased the relative value of U.S. as- 
sets held by foreigners compared to 
the value of foreign assets owned by 
U.S. citizeiu. Interest and dividend 
payments going out of the United 
States have increased more than in- 
terest and dividend payments coming 
in^ The result is a decline in the net 
service income flowing to the United 
SUtes. 



Logically, there was nothing extraor- 
dinary about this shift— money went 
where the return was best. What is 
extraordinary is the fact that begin- 
ning in 1983, the current account defi- 
cits have been financed almost entire- 
ly by an inflow of private capital, with 
little need to deplete U.S. official for- 
eign currency reserves. 

V-S- Banks Became 
Net Borrowers 

Net borrowing by U.S. banks played a 
major role in this shifl- During 
1975-82. only once (in 1979) did U.S. 
banks borrow more than they lent 
abroad- However, since 1963, U.S. 
banks have consistently borrowed 
more than they have lent abroad, to 
finance the rising U.S. demand for 
funds . 

The large change in capitai transac- 
tions results from growing internation- 
al trade in goods and services, includ- 
ing agricultural trade and trade with 
the financially troubled LDC^s, facili- 
tated by a growth in international 
banking. 

During 1980-82, U.S. banks lent heav* 
iiy to foreign countries. Many coun- 
tries wishing to maintain a standard 
of living damaged by steep oil prices 
borrowed heavily from the United 
States, at nigh interest rates Foreign 
loans of U.S. banks increased from 
$10 billion in 1980 to $65 billion in 
1982. 

During 1983-84, U.S. bank loans to 
foreign countries dwindled. Lower oil 
prices cut OPEC's U.S. bank deposits, 
reducing U.S. banks' ability to lend. 

Several factors which began gathering 
force as early as 1979 reduced U.S. 
bank lendings abroad during 1983-85. 
First, the increased use of variable 
interest rates on international loans 
made borrowers vulnerable to interest 
rate fluctuations. 

Second, the 1980-82 recession in the 
industrial nations, brought on by high 
oil prices and attendant weak export 
demand, reduced the export earnings 
of the LDC's. Finally, the onset of 
rapid U.S. economic expansion in 1983 
and heavy borrowing by the U.S. Fed* 
eral Government made domestic lend- 
ing more attractive than foreign. 
These factors decreased U.S. banks' 
borrowings from S65 billion in 1982 to 
$34 billion in 1984. 
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Although U.S. ban]t lending abroad 
was over $50 billjoa in 1966, it did not 
approach the levels of 1981 or 1982. 
From 1982 to 1986, more money Came 
into U.S. banks than went out; U.S. 
bank borrowings from abroad have 
grown sharply since 1982. 

After bank transfers, the second larg- 
est component of U.S. capitaJ outflow 
is direct investment The economic 
conditions of the 1970's encouraged 
U.S. direct investment abroad. 

However, the receBsion of 1980-82, the 
international debt repayment prob- 
lems of LDCs> and the rapidly grow- 
ing U.S. economy encouraged domestic 
as well as foreign investors to expand 
their investment in the United States 
rather than abroad. U.S. direct in- 
vestment abroad fell each year from 
1980 to 1983. From 1963 to 1986, 
however, U.S. direct investment in- 
creased each year. For every year 
since 1981, foreign direct investment 
in the United States has exceeded U.S. 
investment abroad- 

High real U.S. interest rates and ex- 
change rates during 1982-63 de- 
pressed foreign direct investments in 
the United States dramatically. Since 
1963t however, the expectations of ris- 
ing U.S. GNP and relatively low inter- 
est rates have caused foreign direct 
inveBtments in the United States to 
rise. Foreigndirect investment inflows 
into U.S. agriculture are insignifi- 
cant. 

The security capital account has seen 
the largest inflow of fiinds into the 
United States. U.S. investment in for- 
eign securities {stocks and bonds) nev- 
er exceeded SIO billion in any year. 
Foreign holdings of U.S. securities rose 
from $6 billion in 1975 to over $70 
billion in 1986. 

The most significant factor fueling the 
growing foreign purchase of U.S. secu- 
rities is the expectation of relatively 
high and continued U.S. GNP grovrth. 
Even during the 1981 recession, the 
U.S. economy did well relative to the 
world economy. 

Total Foreign Investment 
Vp Sharply 

The total amount of foreign capital 
coming to the United States increased 
in 8 of the last 12 years. Total U.S. 
bank borrowings from abroad, direct 
foreign Investment in the United 



States, and foreign purchases of U.S. 
securities rose fr^m $8 billion in 1975 
to $183 billion in 1986. Since 1982, 
total U.S. direct investment abroad 
has never exceeded $100 billion. 

The picture of U.S. exchanges with 
other countries as seen through the 
capita] accounts is radically different 
in the 1980's from the 1970*s. The 
funding of the U.S. current account 
deficit is increasingly dependent on 
loans to U.S. banks from abroad, for- 
eign purchases of U.S. securities, and 
foreign direct investment in the United 
States. However^ U.S. investment 
abroad was quite volatile in the 
l960*s. The net investment (low into 
the United States has been positive 
since 1982. As a resulti [he United 
States has become a net debtor coun- 
try, Owing more to foreigners than for- 
eigners owe it. 

The changing composition of U.S. 
capital inflows is reflected in the im- 
port side of the service account. The 
income and interest payments on b£Uik 
loans and security investments domi- 
nated other service import components 
and rose steadily from $ 13 billion in 
1975 to $68 billion in 1966. These 
large service imports, cauned by the 
net debtor status of the United States, 
will continue well into the futnre. 

Official Settlements Account 
Measures Foreign Reserves 

The remaining account in the 
Balance-of-Payments accounts, the of- 
ficial settlement account, represents 
the net changes in reserve assets 
(foreign currencies. International Mon- 
etary Fund reserve position, special 
drawing rights^ and gold) held by of- 
ficial institutions. 

Official settlements equals the sum of 
the private capital account and the 
current account balances, so if a coun- 
try runs a current account deficit and 
cannot attract sufficient private 
capital investment, it must pay off its 
net deficit using reserve assets. In 
recent years, the net change in this 
account has been quite small ^ The 
more important things to watch are 
the trade and capital flows, the links 
between them, and the response of 
both to monetary and fiscal policies. 

World Monetary Conditions 
Affect Trade Balances 

The theory of international finance 
says that current and capital account 



deficits and surpluses, and exchange 
rate movements, are the consequences 
of imbalances in the supply of and 
demand for money. The money supply 
is controlled by governments' mone- 
tary authorities, and money demand is 
influenced by private behavior as well 
as by monetary and fiscal policies. 
Thus, purely financial transactions do 
change interest rates and exchange 
rates, and thereby affect trade. 

For example, an increase in the U.S. 
money supply will lower the interest 
rate and increase the domestic de- 
mand for goods, services, and securi- 
ties, resulting in higher prices for do- 
mestic real and financial assets. At 
the same time, foreigners will reduce 
their purchases of both real and finan- 
cial U.S. assets. These forces lead to 
increased import demand and de- 
creased export demand for goods. 

The upshot is that changes in individ- 
ual balance-of-payments balances, in- 
terest rateSi and exchange rates are 
symptoms and not causes. A resur- 
gence in agricultural exports depends 
on more than price-setting and devalu- 
ation of the Currency. It will follow 
from the same economic forces that 
will improve the nonagricultural trade 
balance, that is, pubbc and private 
flows of capital among nations in re- 
sponse to changes in monetary and 
fiscal policies. 

Whai*s the Bottom Line 
For Agriculturef 

Agriculture alone can not turn around 
the U.S. trade deficit. Even from the 
overly narrow^ focus of the current ac- 
count balance, services and nonag- 
ricultural merchandise trade shares 
have grown while the agricultural 
share has declined. 

The dramatic grovrth in capital flows 
since 1976 makes merchandise trade 
less important in deiennining the 
overall balance of payments. Agricul- 
ture makes up less than 1 percent of 
the private capital account Thus, al- 
though capital flows affect agricultur- 
al trade, agriculture has little influ- 
ence on capita] flows and cannot possi- 
bly offset international banking and 
security activities. 

Although U.S. agriculture has specific 
problems with trade barriers, the flow 
of agricultural trade largely mirrors 
the flow of nonagricultural trade. 
World macroeconomic policies and the 
resulting LDC debt repayment prob- 
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]ems affect agriculture in much the 
same way as they affect rnanufactur- 
ing or mining. Recent high eicchange 
and interest rates and low LDC 
growth rates have hampered al] m^or 
trade-oriented sectors, not just agricul- 
ture. 

AgricuJture has become increasingly 
dependent on a free trade environ- 
ment. As recent history suggests, ag- 
riculture is a ripe target for immediate 
retaliation against nonagricultural 
U.S. trade restrictions. In addition^ 
the foreign response to restrictive 
trade policies may well come through 
capital markets. This may occur in 
several ways. 

First, foreign citizens facing lower fu- 
ture export earnings will be less able 
to continue the huge flow of funds into 
the United States which they recently 
have provided. Second, foreign govern- 
ments may retaliate against U.S. 
trade barriers by capital controls and 
lower foreign government purchases of 
U.S. Treasury securities. 

The loss of foreign capital inflows 
could lead to very high U.S. interest 
rates. A high interest rate environ- 
ment v^uld cause a severe financial 
a<^ustment in capital-intensive U.S. 
industries —especially agriculture. 

The United States has become a net 
debtor country, so that a substantial 
part of service export income will be 
offset by the outflow of funds to service 
the U.S. debt. Those funds will not be 
available domestically. As a result, 
high real U.S. interest rates are likely 
to continue. The growth of interest* 
sensitive sectors of the U.S. economy 
such as agriculture will be slower. 

Agricultural trade is a small portion 
of the U.S. balance of payments. How- 
ever, for many U,S,.trading partners, 
especially LDC's with debt repayment 
problems, agricultural imports from 
the U.S. and thetr exports to the rest 
of the world constitute a m^or part of 
their trade. Effects of U,S. 
macroeconomic policy otn world trade 
in agricultural products are more ap- 
parent in our trading partners' bal- 
ance of payments than in our own. 

For example, tight money and large 
U.S. budget deficits resulted in high 
real interest rates, increased capital 
outflow and debt-service payments in 
many less developed countries. Con- 
sequently, the LDC's Cut back on ma- 
jor imports— including U.S. agricultur* 
al commodities— during 1962-1986. 
[Mark Denbaly and David Torger^on 
(202) 78e'1283} 
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LABOR COSTS & 
I THE MARKETING BILL 

Labor is the largest component of the 
cost of pro>cessing and distributing 
farm foods. The food industry is the 
nation's largest employer, providing 
jobs for one out of every eleven U.S. 
workerSf according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The food labor market is composed of 
four major sectors. The largest is food 
service, 'Which employs 53 percent of 
all food industry workers. The next is 
food retailing, comprising 26 percent. 
Manufacturing employs 14 percent 
and wholesaling, 7 percent. 

Labor Market Growth Greatest 
In Retail & Food Service 

Food industry employment grew 34 
percent from 1977 to 1986. Of the 
four employment sectors, retail and 
food service experienced the largest 
employment increase since 1977. The 
most important reason is the in- 
creased number of single households 
and two-income families demanding 
convenience. 

Grocery and convenience stores re- 
sponded by increasing the size of their 
outlets, e^anding operating hours, 
and offering new products (such as 
ready-to-eat foods) and services. Ex- 
amples include supermarkets with in- 



store bakeries, delis, and salad bars. 
This contributed to increased demand 
for retail foodstore personnel. 

The same demographic factors in- 
creased food service employment. Fast 
food sales accounted for almost 50 per- 
cent of commercial eating place sales 
in 1985. Because fast food employees 
are often paid minimum wages, labor 
costs have been held down. The high 
incidence of part-time workers who are 
paid entry-level wEiges— or less, if they 
receive tips— and the lack of collective 
bargaining for wages and benefits re- 
sulted in lower per-unit labor costs 
than in other food industry sectors. 

Increuse in Labor Costs Slows 

Labor has represented a fairly con- 
, stant share of total food marketing 
costs Over the past 20 years. In 1967, 
labor costs comprised 42 percent of the 
marketing bill, which measures the 
cost of processing and distributing do^ 
mestically produced farm foods. By 
1978, labor's share had risen to 45 
percent of the total bill. Labor costs 
have since remained at this level, ex- 
cept for a brief decline during 1981. 

The relatively constant proportion 
masks a m^jor phenomenon in total 
labor costs which began taidng shape 
in 1983; tot&l labor cost increases 
b^an to slow. In 1979, food industry 
employment increased 4 percent and 
labor costs 13.6 percent. In contrast, 
in 1986^ employment grew 3.9 percent 
and labor costs rose only 6.2 percent. 

The food industry came under pres- 
sure to signiEcantly reduce labor costs 
I in the 1960's, a period of recession and 
slowing inflation. For example, the 
Consumer Price Index for all food rose 
2 and 3 percent in 1985 and 1986, 
compared with 10- and 11-percent 
rise« in 1978 and 1979. 

As a result, food industry managers 
were unable to maintain gross mar- 
gins as they were during the previous 
period of rapidly rising prices. Food 
retailers were further challenged by 
price competitive warehouse stores 
and wholesale club Outlets. The ad- 
vent of streamlined production meth- 
ods in meatpacking heightened efforts 
to reduce costs there as well. 

Higher total labor costs, coupled with 
heightened competitive pressure, 
prompted union negotiators and man- 
agement jointly to seek ways to pre- 
serve jobs while holding down labor 
costs. These include: 
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Wage congress ions.-* Food retailers de- 
manded across-the-board wage cuts to 
achieve labor cost reductions. Unprof- 
itable stores were closed and others 
were scheduled to abut Iheir doors un- 
less significant concessions were won. 
Kroger closed stores in several Mid- 
western citiesr citing adverse wage dif- 
ferences among competitors there- 

The willingness of management to 
cloae unprofitable operations in the ab- 
sence of significant wage and benefit 
concessions resulted in postwar lows 
in the number of strikes. Workers of- 
ten chose to preserve jobs by negotiat- 
ing contracts that satisfied manage^^ 
ment goals. 

Food retailers generally succeeded in 
reducing labor costs, as indicated by 
the average hourly earnings trends in 
the accompanying chart. Annual in- 
creases in average wages began to 
slow after 1982 for both food manufac- 
turing and foodstore workers. Aver- 
age annual changes in foodstore 
wages went from a 5.4 percent in- 
crease in 1982 to a 4.4-percent decline 
in 1986. 

Hiring of part-time worJfecrff.— Part-time 
employment in foodstores increased 
from 35 percent in 1962 to 60 percent 
in 1985, according to Progressive Gro- 
cer magazine. The use of part-time 
workers lowers labor costs in three 
ways: They are paid less, they qualify 
for fewer benefits, and they reduce the 
need to pay overtime to full-time work- 
ers. 

However, since many experienced 
part-timers switch when given the op- 
portunity to work full time, higher 
turn over rates and pressure to raise 
part-time wages may offset some of 
the labor cost savings 

Benefit reduction— Benefit costs have 
become a higher proportion of total 
compensation over the last decade. 
Employee benefits comprised 20 per- 
cent of retail labor costs in 1976, but 
24 percent by 1986. However^by 1986 
their growth rate had slowed to about 
the same as the wage and salary 
growth rate, according to the Depart- 
ment of Conunerce. In some recent 
contract negotiations^ employees ivere 
required to pay a larger share of the 
benefit costs, and benefits have ac- 
tually been reduced in many cases. 

A m^or portion of the Increased sup- 
plemental benefit cost was mandated 
by Congress. However, recent Social 
Security cost increases were not as 
great as in previous years. The maxi- 
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mum Social Security tax for employers 
rose 106 percent between 1977 and 
1981, but only 41 percent from 1982 to 
1986. 

Two-tiered wage contracts— These con- 
tracts provide lower wages and bene- 
fits to woriters hired after a specified 
date. Pressure has developed to elimi- 
nate some two-tiered systems. Man- 
agement and woriters both complain 
about reduced productivity because 
employees on the lower tier are paid 
less for performing the same work. 
Senior employees, on the other hand, 
feel that the quahty of new hires suf- 
fers because of the reduced wages on 
the lower tier. 

The most common method of phasing 
Out the twt>-tiered system is by award- 
ing larger pay increases for lower paid 
employees over an extended period. 
Employees on the upper tier often re- 
ceive lump sum bonuses in lieu of 
wage increases. 

Backioaded contracts- ^These con- 
tracts, which have been prevalent 
since 1983, provide for lower specified 
wage adjustments in the first year of a 
contract than in subsequent years. 
Prior to 1983» frontloaded contracts, in 
which the largest wage increase comes 
in the first year, were more common, 
Backioaded contracts generally have 
smaller wage increases^ and subse- 
quent wage increases are reduced as a 
result of the lower wage in the first 
year of the contract. In 1986, food 
store wages increased an average of 
just 1.5 percent for the first year and 
17 percent for the remainder of the 
contract. 

Lump sum p<iyments.— Lump sum pay- 
ments compensate for foregone wage 
bicreases, freezes, and cuts, and serve 
as a form of incentive pay. These 
payments are sometimes tinked to a 
firm's profits or earnings. Lump sum 
benefits hold down labor costs because 
they have no effect on benefit levels, 
which are predicated on wage rates. 



Thus, they eliminate the compounding 
effects of wage increases and do not 
raise the wage rate base, which in 
turn serves as the foundation for sub- 
sequent wage negotiations. 

For contracts with lump sum pay- 
ments in 1986» average annual wage 
increases were .4 percent over the life 
of the contract. Without a lump sum. 
the average wage gain came to 3.6 
percent in the first year and 4.1 per- 
cent for the life of the contract 

Cost-of-living adjustments 
fCOLAS).— These increases generally 
are tied to movements in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. In the recent past, 
high inflation and employee desire to 
maintain income parity led to de* 
mands for COLA's in labor settle- 
ments- 

Lower inflation rates over the last few 
years have reduced the importance of 
COLiA's in the labor cost equation. 
Moreover^ COLA's were suspended or 
eliminated in many negotiated settle- 
ments in return for such features as 
lump sum payments. The total wage 
adjustment for contracts with COLA's 
consists of the specified wage adjust- 
ment plus the actual COLA. The 
COLA more than compensates for the 
smaller specified wage adjustment 
provided in contracts with these provi- 
sions. 

Mergers and acquisitions. ^Merger and 
takeover activity may lower labor 
costs. Many settlements are terminate 
ed or renegotiated during company 
merger or acquisition. Management 
has offered early retirement to senior 
employees and severance pay for re- 
dundant workers as a means of reduc- 
ing labor costs. 

Technological improvements.— Labor- 
saving innovations lower costs. While 
food manufacturing and processing 
have eiyoyed steady productivity in- 
creases, the food retaihng and food 
service sectors have experienced pro- 
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ductivity losses since 1977. Food re- 
tailing productivity gains achieved 
through item price scanning and 
labor-saving shelfand stocking inno- 
vations were offset by the additional 
staff required for the variety of service 
departments offered in many super- 
markets. 

Work rule provisions covering over- 
time, job descriptions^ and mininnuti 
hours for part-time employees may de- 
crease productivity by limiting the 
flexiblUty of labor management, thus 
offsetting some of the technolo^cal 
gains. 

Demographic factors.— M^ny food re- 
tailing and food service employers are 
experiencing a shortage of entry-level 
applicants, particularly in suburban 
areas with low unemployment rates. 
Wages at this lower rung of the pay 
scale are often above the minimum 
wage, yet employers are unable to Bll 
positions. 

For exetmple, Boston and Atlanta fast 
food chains offered starting pay 65 to 
75 percent above the minimum wage 
in 1985 in order to attract workers to 
their operations. Food retailers ac- 
knowledge that the work is demanding 
and advancement is slow. 

In the food service sector, and among 
fast food outlets in particular, employ- 
ers are looking for senior citizens and 
retired persons to fill the labor gap. | 

They expect persons over 55 to ac- 
count for 25 percent of the food service 
work force over the next 25 years. 

Legislation.— W^mun^UD. wage increase 
proposals could raise the wages of 
many entry-level employees. For ex- 
etmple, 27 percent of all food service 
workers earned the minimum wage in 
1986, according to a report commis- 
sioned by the National Restaurant As- 
sociation. In addition, legislation has 
been proposed to increase health in- 
surance coverage and cost and to re- 
quire employers to grant "family 
leave" for childbearing. 

Outlook: Moderately Larger 
Labor Cost Increases 

What direction will labor costs follow? 
The outlook for inflation and employ- 
ment is criucal. Inflation rates £U^ 
projected to be moderate through the 
niid-1990'B (6 to 5.4 percent annually), 
with unemployment steadily declining 
to € percent under moderate growth 
assumptions, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
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The absence of high inflation and un- 
employment rates implies stable food 
industry labor costs. At the same 
time, it is likely that managers have 
at^usted to the effects of reduced infla- 
tion, thereby easing competitive pres- 
sure to cut labor costs. 

Continued substitution of machines for 
labor in food manufacturing (for exam- 
ple, boxed beeO and in wholesahng 
(automated warehousing) should foster 
worker productivity in these sectors. 
However, the labor-intensive food re- 
tailing and food service sectors are 
expected to experience continued s\o^' 
productivity gains, especially in light 
of the additional staffing required for 
services and specialty departments. 

Labor^s bargaining position should 
strengthen slightly over the next few 
years, given the BLS projections of 
higher inflation and lower unemploy- 
ment. With unemployment declining, 
the number of work stoppages may 
rise as unions attempt to win back 
concessions made after 1982. 

The renewed strength of labor likely 
will narrow or end two-tiered wage 
scales, cut backloaded contract provi- 
sions, and lengthen hours for part- 
timers. Most 1987 contracts reflect 
low inflation by excluding COLA provi- 
sions, but as inflation rates approach 
5 percent, more contracts are Ukely to 
contain COLA's, While lump sum or 
incentive payments will probably re- 
main in many agreements, the size of 
the payments may increase, placing 
upward pressure on labor costs. 



Wage Restructuring Effects 
Will Continue 

Management will continue to benefit 
from the wage restructuring of the last 
several years. Wage increases will 
build from a reduced base in many 
instances. More flexible work rules 
will enable management to offset some 
of the expected wage gains through 
more effective use of labor. 

Management wil] likely benefit from 
narrowing or elimination of two^tiered 
wage scales through higher productiv- 
ity resulting from improved morale. 
Longer hours for part-time employees 
may reduce turnover and ease pres* 
sure to raise part-time wage rates. 

Labor costs of nonunion companies 
will probably increase in a pattern 
similar to union labor costs. Increases 
in the minimum wage and the avail* 
ability of en try -level workers are 
equally important to nonunion labor. 

Should the minimum wage be raised, 
the food service sector will experience 
higher labor costs. The greatest im- 
pact will occur among fast food restau- 
rants, since a large portion of workers 
there earn, at most, only slightly more 
than the minimum wage^ Other food 
service workers eligible for tip income 
often receive the minimum wage^ al* 
though they represent a smaller share 
of total employees compared with fast 
food outlets. 

Entry-level wages are likely to remain 
above the minimum wage, because of 
the smaller numbers of younger work- 
ers. According to BLS^ the number of 
persons age 16-24 will decrease to 
2L3 million in 1990, compared with 
24 million in 1984. Meanwhile, the 
number of jobs created between 1984 
and 1990 will exceed available work- 
ers by 1 million, leaving an unfilled 
demand for workers. 

Most labor contracts negotiated in 
1987 will remain in force through 
1990. Several facets of the current 
bargaining climate should prove to be 
of Special significance for labor costs. 
These include the removal of two- 
tiered wage scales, moderate inflation, 
and labor shortages caused by demo- 
graphic trends. The net effect of these 
factors likely will lead to larger labor 
cost hikes than have been prevalent 
over the last few years. However, 
these increases should not be as great 
as they were during the high inflation 
of the late 1970's and early 1980's. 
[Howard EUuak (202) 7B^-1BSQ and 
Phillip Kaufman 786-IB66} 
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Summary Data 



Table 1. — Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 
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us. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2. -U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data 
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Durabla goods 
Mon<x^rabia goods 
Clothing B shoes 
Food h bevtrages 
Servlcta 
Groaa Privata Oonaattc Inveatrnent 
FlKe<] Invaatmant 
C^*nge In buslnaaa invantorlaa 
Nat aKPorta of goods % sarvKas 
Govarnnant purChaiii of 
gooda A strvlcts 
GNP Implicit Prlca aafTator 

X Chang* 
DlaPoi«eia paraonal Income (tbil) 
DisPoaabia par. Income (t9a2 tbil) 
Par capita dlsposabia par. income (s) 
Par capita dia. p#r, inconta ( 19S2 t) 
U,S. population, lotal. ir>cl . nllltary 
abroad {«tl) 
Civilian population (nil) 



Annual ld|( 1987 

19B4 1995 fSafi 11 III IV I 11 m 

S binton (Ouartarly data saaionally adjusted at annual rataa) 
3.772.2 4*Ot0.3 4*235.0 4,211.8 4.265.9 4.288. 1 4.377.7 4,447.7 



2.430,5 


2. €29. 4 


2>799.8 


2.765.8 


2.837.1 


2.858.6 


2.B93,B 


2.947.3 


335.5 


368.7 


402.4 


386,4 


427.6 


419.8 


396.1 


407.5 


867*3 


913.1 


939.4 


934,3 


940.0 


946.3 


969.9 


3B2.3 


146.7 


157.2 


167.5 


167.2 


163.8 


163.6 


174.0 


176.0 


448.5 


472 8 


497.8 


494.7 


499.6 


507.5 


514,8 


515.4 


1.227.6 


1.347 5 


t. 458.0 


1.445 1 


1.469.5 


1.492.4 


1>527.7 


1.557.5 


664.8 


641.6 


671.0 


679.4 


660.8 


660.2 


699.9 


700.9 


597. 1 


631. e 


655.2 


65P.9 


657.3 


666.6 


648 2 


660.4 


67.7 


10.0 


15.7 


27.5 


3.5 


-6.4 


51.6 


40.4 


-56.9 


-79.2 


-105.5 


-100.8 


'MO. 5 


-116.9 


-112.2 


-ltB.6 



735.9 



3.501.4 

2>249.3 

323. 1 
B25.3 
142.2 
422.8 
1. 100.3 
65B.4 
596.1 
62. 3 
-B4.0 



677.7 

3.7 
2.668 6 
2.469.8 

11.257 
10.419 

237.1 
234.9 



8lB,6 



869.7 



867.2 



87B.5 



BB6.3 



896.2 



918.2 



19B2 S billion (Ouartarly data aaaaonally adjuatad at annual ratea) 
3,607.5 .3.713.3 3.7W.7 3,718.0 3.731.5 3.772.2 3.793.7 



.352.6 

352.7 

B48.5 

147 

436 
,150 

636 

628 

7 

-108 



726 S 

3.2 

2.B4l.t 
2.542.2 

n>B72 

10.622 

239.3 

237.0 



,450.5 
383.5 
877. 2 
158.0 
444,9 

.ts9,e 

654.0 
640.2 

13.8 
-145. B 

754.5 



2.6 

3.022.1 
2.645. 1 

12.508 

10,847 

241.6 
239.4 



Annual 



2.434.3 
369.6 

B80.0 

159.0 

447.3 

1.184.7 

669.6 

637.6 

28. P 

-146.8 

751.6 

2 9 

3.022.4 
2,660.2 

12.525 

H.024 

241.3 

239.1 

19B6 



2.477.5 
405,5 
879 8 
1fi0.4 
442.2 

1. 152.2 

645.0 

E3B.8 

6.1 

-161.6 

757.2 

3.6 
3.038.2 
2.653.2 

12.560 

10.368 

24t.9 
239.6 



2.480.5 
399.0 
B80.3 
158.4 
444, 

1.201. 

631. 

645. 

-14. 

-151. 



2.475.9 2.489.0 



,0 
. 1 
.0 
.4 
.4 



771.8 

.7 
3.061 6 

2.656.7 
12.626 

10.956 

242.5 
240 2 



375.9 

B83.2 

160.3 

447.5 

1,216.9 

671.B 

624.2 

47.6 

-135.2 

759.6 



384.1 

879. 1 

157.4 

441.9 

1.225.9 

670.5 

632.7 

37.8 

-133.3 

767.5 



4.2 3.8 

3,125 9 3.135.4 

2,674.6 2.E47.8 

12,865 .12.891 



11.008 

243.0 
240.7 



10.897 

243.6 

241.5 



1987 



1984 



1985 



19B6 



July 



Apr 



My 



June July P 



Monthly data aaaionally adjuatao 



121.4 



123.8 



125.1 



124.9 



127.4 



12B.3 



128.8 



Industrial production (1977-100) 

Leading economic Indicators 

(1967*100) 
Civilian employment (nil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rata iX) 
Paraonal 1nco/ie 
(t till annual rata) 

HOnay atOCkH? (daHy avg) (Sbll) 1/ 
Three*«onth Traas'jry bill rata {%) 
A*a corporate bond ylBld (JWoody'a) iX) 
Houaing starts (thou) 2/ 
Auto salat at retail, total (mil) 
Bu^lneaa invantory/tales ratio 
Saiai of all ratail atoraa (t bil) 
hk)ndurab1a goods atoraa {t bll) 

Food vtorat (t bll) 

Eating & drinking placas {t bll) 

Apparal 8 accessory itores (t bll) 

1/ Annual data as of oacenber of the yaar Hated. 2/ Privata. including farm. P ■ Pra1l«lnary. R ■ ravised. 
Information contact; Jamas Mallay (202) 786-1283. 



129.8 





165.3 




168.6 




179.3 




179.9 


187.3 




188,9 




190.8 




191.8 




P05.0 




107.2 




109.6 




109,9 


111.8 




112.4 




112.3 




112,7 




7.5 




7.2 




7.0 




7.0 


6.3 




6.3 




6.1 




6.0 


3 


. 10B.7 


3 


,327.0 


3 


.534.3 


3 


.540.3 


3.703.7 


3 


,713.3 


3 


.723.2 


3 


,737.5 


2 


.373.7 


2 


.566.5 


2 


.799.8 


2 


,693.8 


2.837.9 


2 


,838.7 


2 


.840.3 


2 


.846.0 




9.58 




7.48 




5.98 




5.84 


5,76 




5.75 




5.69 




5.79 




12.71 




11.37 




9,02 




B.BB 


8. as 




9.33 




9.32 




9.42 


1 


.750 


1 


.742 


1, 


.B05 


1 


,786 


1,643 


1 


.606 


1 


.597 


1, 


,611 




10,4 . 




11.0 




11.4 




10.7 


10,5 




9.6 




10.0 




10.5 




1.48 




1.50 




1.S4 




P 56 


1.50 




1.50 




1.49 








107.5 




115.0 




121.2 




120,3 


125.0 




124.9 




126.6 P 




127.6 




68.5 




71.8 




73.8 




73.9 


76.8 




77.1 




77.5 P 




77. B 




22.6 




23,7 




24.6 




24.1 


25.3 




25.3 




25. 5 P 




25.4 




10.4 




11.1 




12.1 




12.1 


12.7 




♦ 2.7 




12.8 P 




12.7 




5,6 




6.2 




6.7 




6.7 


7.0 




7.0 




7.2 P 




7.2 



.-^^ 



assOffice-oig 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 3. — Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 



Av«rAga 
1970-74 



Avar age 
1975-79 



t990 



1981 



1992 



1983 



1994 



1915 



1996 P 



1987 F 



Total for^lfln 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Oevelop«d ]«ss U. S. 

R«ai ONP 

CPI 

Export «irnirigs 
C«ntrAl \y ptann«<} 

Export *irnir>gi 
Latin AnarlcB 

Raal GNP 

CPI 

Export ■Arnings 
4fr1ca h ^^^M\m Ea»t 

Raal GNP 

CPI 

Export aarnlngs 
Asia 

naal GNP 

CPI 

Export aarniogs 



5.5 
lO.a 
37 5 

4.9 

9.4 

23.9 



5. 
19. 

7. 
23. 
29. 

8, 

9. 
49. 



!3,0 
30.1 



3. 

14. 
14. 

3. 
9 



14.9 

3.1 

16.1 

5.1 
53.7 
12.9 

6.4 

ie.4 

43.2 

i,i 

19.4 



inr>uil P«rcant cnanoa 



2.6 

l£.T 
22.6 

2 3 

10.9 
17.0 

1,5 
t6.5 

5,3 
61.3 
30.1 

1.3 
22.1 

39.5 

e.3 

16.4 
27.3 



1 e 

15.8 
-2.2 

1.3 

9.e 

-3.3 

2,1 
3,4 

0,7 

64.9 

4.9 

0.0 
19.7 
-7.0 

9.6 
14.1 
5.0 



1.7 
14 4 
-6.9 

1.1 

i:i 

-4.2 

2.7 
6.0 

-0.5 
72.6 
-9.7 

1,4 

tJ.O 

-18:9 

3.6 

7.3 

-0.6 



2 
18.7 
-2.5 

1.9 

6.1 

-0.5 

3.4 
8,^ 

-2,7 

126.2 

-0.1 

0.1 

19,0 

-17.2 

6.6 
7.7 
3.5 



3,2 

21.3 
5.6 

3.4 
5.t 
6.t 

3.7 
1 5 

3.3 
174.3 

7.7 

1,1 

6.9 

-8.4 

5.4 
8.5 

13.3 



P - prailwlnpry F * foracaat. information contact: Timothy Baxtar (202> 789-1699. 

Farm Prices 



3,0 
21.1 

1.3 

3.3 

4.7 
4.7 

2.S 

-5.1 

3.6 

179,2 

-6.1 

0.1 

5.3 

-7.8 

4 

5.4 

-1.7 



2 9 

11.7 
12.5 



2 
2 

19 

3 

1 

3 

90. 

-15 



-1 a 

8.2 

-25. 7 

5.0 

7.2 



2,5 
25.5 
11.3 

2.2 

2.9 
11.7 

3.6 
7.6 

1.4 

239.5 
3.5 

0.1 

8.1 

13.0 

5.5 

5.7 
10.7 



Table 4. — Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U,S. Average 

Annul] 1986 



1897 



19^4 


1999 


1986 


Aug 

1977 


Mar 
■100 


ipr 


Miy 


Jund 


July R 


iug P 


142 


128 


123 


125 


123 


I2fl 


129 


131 


129 


125 


139 


120 


106 


102 


102 


102 


109 


111 


106 


38 


144 


t33 


109 


81 


103 


103 


105 


97 


92 


92 


U» 


t22 


98 


97 


90 


94 


82 


90 


86 


81 


148 


122 


96 


84 


77 


79 


96 


97 


82 


77 


108 


93 


91 


77 


93 


87 


107 


119 


119 


99 


153 


153 


139 


129 


131 


130 


130 


130 


127 


t2T 


lot 


84 


77 


78 


72 


74 


78 


90 


79 


75 


202 


181 


167 


189 


170 


166 


170 


199 


167 


!47 


220 


192 


175 


200 


177 


173 


178 


212 


177 


153 


135 


127 


129 


122 


159 


141 


137 


129 


134 


137 


133 


t2a 


133 


114 


160 


139 


132 


120 


(32 


123 


IST 


124 


114 


138 


132 


143 


174 


173 


162 


t32 


146 


136 


f38 


149 


142 


147 


148 


150 


149 


150 


151 


142 


145 


157 


156 


IBS 


169 


173 


170 


171 


139 


131 


129 


127 


129 


127 


124 


123 


124 


126 


13S 


119 


12ft 


148 


Ml 


113 


107 


104 


105 


tlO 


165 


163 


158 


,_ 


„ 


162 


.,- 


^_ 


164 


__ 


15S 


151 


145 


— 


-- 


147 


-- 


-- 


149 


— 


135 


116 


108 


— 


— 


101 


-- 


— 


105 


-- 


154 


154 


153 


— 


-- 


178 


— 


— 


192 


-- 


151 


153 


148 


— 


-- 


149 


^ -- 


— 


149 


-- 


ua 


135 


124 


— 


— 


117 


— 


-- 


11T 


— 


128 


128 


127 


— 


-- 


123 


-- 


— 


123 


-- 


201 


301 


162 


-- 


r.,-. 


164 


-- 


— 


170 


-- 


147 


148 


144 


^^ 


^- 


145 


-- 


'- 


145 


-- 


laa 


193 


188 


'- 


-- 


210 


— 


-- 


212 


— 


181 


178 


174 


— 


-- 


1T4 


-- 


-- 


174 


-- 


180 


183 


184 


— 


-- 


186 


-- 


— 


186 


-- 


138 


136 


136 


— 


— 


136 


-- 


— 


136 


--" 


152 


150 


150 


— 


-- 


149 


-- 


" 


148 


-■- 


257 


. 238 


213 


-- 


-- 


207 


-- 


-- 


207 


— 


132 


133 


134 


^_ 


-- 


136 


.__ 


— 


136 


-- 


151 


154 


160 


— 


-- 


1T1 


-"- 


— 


171 


-- 


162 


157 


151 


"- 


" 


153 


— 


— 


154 


-- 


86 


79 


77 


79 


77 


77 


80 


81 


78 


T6 


650 


585 


560 


573 


560 


5^3 


589 


597 


583 


569 


1.132 


1.12Q 


1.087 


— 


-- 


1.116 


-- 


— 


1,137 


-- 


57 


52 


51 


— 


-- 


51 


-- 


— 


53 


— 



Prlcav r«caivaO 
'^l 1 Farm prcxktcta 
All crops 
Food gralM 
Fied graina 8 hay 

Fnd grilns 
Cotton 
TobicCQ 

Oll-b«ar Ing crops 
FrwM. all 

Friih nartt»t 1/ 
CoM«rCla1 va^ataQ^ii 

Fr«*h iMrnat 
Potato*! 8 ory beans 
Livaatoct 8 prooucta 
maat anliMli 
Dairy prooucta 
poultry & i^gi 
Pricas paid 

CowiOOIttii 8 Mrvicaa, 

intarett. tayast A waj^ ritai 
Production Itans 
Ftao 

Faadsr llvaatock 
SflflO 

Ftrtn liar 

Agricultural cnanicaia 
Fuels 8 ariargy 
FdrA 8 HOtor luppllas 
A4itoi 8 trucrn 

Trtctort A iiir-prDoilleo wachlnary 
Qthar attChlrwry 
Building 8 finclng 
Fara iirvlcia 8 cam rant 
Intarait PiyaOla oar *cra on farn ml aatata daot 
Taxaa piyaoia par vera on rarq raa) istit* 
Vagt ratit Uaaianally adjuttid) 
Production itaihi. intariit. tahai, 8 wags rates 

RittO. Pricat racilvad to pricii Oald 2/ 
Pr^Caa riCilvad ( 19lO-14-lOO> 
frlcas paid. ate. ^Parity Index) ( I8l0-14-100) 
Parity r8tlO ( ISIO-H-IOO) 2/ 

1/ frtan «arkat for noncltrusi fraen narkat and Procaaaing For cUrui. 7/ Hatlo of *ndaic of prlcaa racalvid for all farm prooucta to 
index of prices Oald Far cowftodltlti ana lervlcea. intarait, tixea. and vaga ritas, Ritla dirlvicf uaing tha fvost racant prtcaa paid 
index. Pncas paid data wnl Oa puolianed In January. APrM. JuTy, and October. P ■ pra)tn1nary. R ■ ra^lSad 

Infarmatlon Contacts National Agricultural Statlatici Sarvice (202) 447-5446, 



October 19f^7 



39. 



Table 5. — Prices Received by Farmers, US, Average 



Annu>1* 



t9S6 



19ST 



I9fi4 



1385 



1906 



Aug 



Mar 



*pr 



Hay 



Jun« July R Aug P 



Crops 
























All uheat (S/bu) 




1.46 


3,20 


2.7t 


2.36 


3.58 


2.62 


2.66 


3,45 


3.31 


2.31 


R1C«. rOkjgh <S/Chtft) 




8.32 


7.85 


5.04 


3.95 


3.68 


3 64 


3.74 


3.68 


3.65 


3.65 


Corn f$/t>u) 




3,05' 


2.49 


1.96 


1.73 


1.47 


1 52 


1.66 


1.69 


1.G0 


1.47 


Sorg^un (t/cut) 




4.60 


3.97 


3.t1 


3 66 


2.45 


2.58 


2 69 


3, BO 


2.68 


3,56 


All hoy, Daled <l/tofi) 




75.38 


69 33 


61.80 


58. 10 


57.90 


63.90 


73,30 


63.30 


61,60 


61.80 


So/beans ($/bu) 




7,02 


5.43 


5.00 


4.99 


4.73 


4.90 


5,30 


5.36 


5,35 


4,95 


Cotton, Ucland <cta/lb) 




G5.6 


56. 1 


54,7 


46.3 


50.0 


53.6 


64,8 


71.5 


7f.7 


59. f 


Potatoes (t/cwt ) 




5,69 


3.92 


4.94 


5.73 


5.28 


5.9f 


7,45 


7.43 


6.89 


5.38 


Lettuce ($/ch^t> 




11.00 


10.90 


11.90 


to 40 


f5.30 


9.33 


8.54 


8.71 


16.30 


IB, 60 


Tom^toBs ($/cut) 




35.60 


34,10 


25. 10 


30 30 


32.10 


3G.90 


3S.30 


36.00 


30.80 


15.90 


Gntons ($/cut) 




11.70 


9.97 


9, BO 


9.78 


19.40 


36.30 


33. to 


17.00 


14.30 


9.77 


Dry edible beans ($/cwt) 




tfl 70 


17.60 


19.00 


17.00 


19. 10 


17.80 


tl.OO 


17.60 


t7.60 


17.70 


Applea for fresh uae icta 


/lb) 


15.5 


17.3 


NA 


30.0 


19.6 


19.4 


31.4 


25.7 


35.3 


15.5 


Peora for fr«»h uae <S/tOn) 


300.00 


349.00 


393.00 


341.00 


403.00 


355.00 


338.00 


630,00 


395.00 


234.00 


Oranges, all uses U/boic) 


1/ 


5.95 


7.41 


4.18 


4.03 


4.79 


4.94 


5.26 


6.33 


4.59 


4.17 


Grapefruit, an uses <$/d 


ok) 1/ 


3.66 


4,01 


4,31 


6.76 


4.76 


5.31 


4,41 


5.08 


4,50 


4.14 


Livestock 
























Beef cattle {%/cyx) 




57.56 


53.96 


53.84 


54.40 


59.30 


63.60 


63,00 


63.50 


6t. 10 


61,90 


Calves (t/chtft) 




60.33 


63.40 


60 89 


61. 10 


73.50 


75. 10 


77.30 


71.80 


80.30 


81.60 


Hogs <»/cwt) 




47.61 


43.88 


50. 10 


63.10 


47.40 


50.80 


54.40 


60.30 


59 60 


58.80 


Lambs ($/Chtft) 




60.33 


68.07 


69.10 


69.50 


80. SO 


86.10 


90. to 


83.50 


78.70 


75.50 


A11 mUk. sold to plents 


(t/cut> 


13.46 


12.75 


13.50 


12.30 


t2.50 


13.30 


13,00 


11.80 


13.00 


13.30 


M>1k, nianur. grade ($/cut) 


13.49 


11.72 


11.46 


11.30 


11.30 


11.30 


It. 00 


to. 90 


10.90 


11. 10 


Bronere <cti/lb) 




33.7 


30,1 


34 5 


43.9 


29. 1 


38.6 


30,0 


37.6 


38.1 


31.6 


Eggs (cts/doi) 3/ 




70.3 


57.4 


60 3 


63.4 


54.4 


55,6 


50. 1 


50.9 


51.4 


50.6 


Turkeys (cts/lb) 




46 6 


47.2 


44,4 


50 9 


37 6 


36.5 


35.0 


34.5 


33.1 


31.4 


yool (cts/lb) 3/ 




79.5 


63.3 


66.8 


65.9 


71.0 


96. e 


111.0 


94.9 


86. 6 


84.3 



t/ EquWalent On-tree returna . 3/ Avarage of all eggs sold by producara including hatching eggs and eggs sold at 
retaH. 3/ Average local market price. eKcluding incentive Payments. *Ca lender year avaregea, eiccept for potatoes, dry 
edible beans. Bpplas, orangss, and grapefruit, which are crop years. P - prellalnary. R •• revised, HA > not available. 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statist ics Service (203) 447-5446. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Table 6. -Consumer Price Index 


(or All Ul 

Annuel 

1986 


ban Consumers, U,S, Average (Not Seasonally Adji 

1986 1987 1/ 


isted) _ 
















July 


Dec 


Jen 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July] 












1961 


'-too 










Consyner Price Index, all 1 t4mS 


328.4 


338.0 


33t 1 


333.1 


334.4 


335,9 


337.7 


33B.7 


340,1 


340.8 


Consumer price Index, less food 


338.6 


338.0 


330 6 


333,3 


333.6 


335.4 


337,3 


339.3 


339.6 


340 S 


All food 


319 7 


330,1 


325 2 


338.9 


330.1 


330,0 


331.0 


332.5 


334.1 


333 6 


Food away from home 


360.1 


360.8 


367.1 


368.6 


369,6 


370,9 


371.5 


372,3 


373:B 


374.9 


Food at hom« 


305.3 


305.5 


310.3 


315.3 


316.6 


315.8 


316.9 


318.8 


330.4 


319.1 


Heats 3/ 


373.9 


273.9 


286.3 


288.6 


385,3 


386.4 


286.9 


391. B 


297.1 


399.8 


Beef & veal 


371.4 


367.6 


279.5 


282.9 


3B0.7 


383 7 


385.8 


393,6 


297.6 


397.7 


Pork 


373.8 


278.0 


294 3 


394.0 


389.8 


387,3 


384.4 


389,4 


297.7 


305. 8 


Poultry 


332,7 


240 3 


241.9 


338.4 


337.0 


334.1 


331.1 


230.5 


238.3 


326.1 


Flah 


443.3 


447.3 


457.6 


478.0 


479,9 


487 4 


488.7 


486.6 


484.3 


489.7 


Eggs 


fB6.3 


175.3 


198.6 


t93 3 


187.4 


1B0.O 


174 6 


169.5 


161.3 


168.3 


Dairy products 3/ 


358,4 


358.4 


262.2 


363.3 


264.7 


263.7 


363.3 


264.3 


263.7 


263.3 


Fats 8 oils 4/ 


387.8 


387.3 


386.0 


393.2 


290.3 


294.6 


391.8 


293.3 


291.4 


293.9 


Fresh fruit 


369.3 


382 2 


355 a 


389.1 


406.7 


403.9 


417.8 


431.8 


437,5 


416.7 


Processed frutt 5/ 


163.3 


161.8 


163 1 


165.7 


166. 3 


167.5 


168 4 


170.5 


171 


170,3 


Fresh vegetables 


330.3 


335.0 


343.5 


356.3 


377.7 


364.7 


379.4 


379.0 


396.3 


37t.O 


Potatoes 


307.3 


356.0 


333.0 


340.1 


357.0 


355.3 


371 4 


406.1 


436.1 


444.6 


processed vegetec^les 5/ 


147,4 


141 4 


147,4 


150.3 


148.5 


153 1 


150.6 


151.3 


151.9 


152.3 


Cereals * bakery Products 5/ 


335.8 


326.3 


339.5 


331.5 


^33.7 


333 2 


335,6 


336.5 


337.0 


339.4 


Sugar 8 ai^eets 


411.1 


412.4 


411,8 


415.8 


415.8 


4t7.2 


417.4 


417.7 


419.3 


418 8 


8everagca, nonalcoholic 


478.3 


478.3 


470.2 


483,6 


48t.9 


475.4 


469.8 


467,8 


463 6 


458.5 


Apparei comodlties less footwear 


188.8 


183,3 


19t.7 


187.7 


189.0 


196.1 


199.8 


198.5 


194 7 


t90.7 


Footwear 


311,3 


209.1 


314.0 


209.9 


31t.O 


316.5 


319.3 


220.8 


218 a 


314,3 


Tobecco 8 Smoking products 


351.0 


354.3 


357.6 


364.9 


368.3 


369.6 


370.4 


370.9 


373.7 


379.9 


Bevereges. alcoi^lic 


239.7 


340.4 


240.8 


343.5 


243.3 


243,6 


344.3 


245,0 


245 9 


346,7 



1/ Beginning January 1987 the CPis are calculated using 1983-84 expenditure petterne and updated population weights. Th« 
Old series were baaeo on 1873-73 aicpttndlture patterns. 3/ Beef, vee> , lenb. pork, ana Proceeeed Met. 3/ Includes 
butter. 4/ EitCludes butter, 5/ Decenib^r 1977-100. 



Information contact: Ralph Perlett <302) 7B6-1870. 
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Table 7,— Producer Price Indexes, U.S, Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 





Annual 




19B6 
July 


Fab 






1967 






f964 


196S 


1366 P 


Kar Q 


Apr 


Kay 


dune 


July 










1967- 


100 










29t. 1 


293.7 


289.7 


267,6 


292.3 


292.6 


295,0 


286. 3 


296. B 


297. B 


273.3 


271.2 


276,1 


260,4 


280.8 


260.3 


283.3 


286.7 


267. 7 


287.6 


253.0 


256.1 


262.1 


275.6 


261.3 


266.0 


250.3 


251. 1 


260.3 


256, 1 


278.3 


245.1 


241.1 


240,0 


237.2 


260.0 


256.5 


252.2 


284.9 


262.2 


386.6 


363.5 


377.4 


377.4 


365. 1 


365.6 


384.9 


384.9 


363 6 


390 6 


312.4 


323.1 


315.1 


315.2 


322.1 


323.9 


321,4 


324.5 


331 1 


330 2 


351.0 


362.3 


314.6 


311.6 


335.3 


336.7 


341,3 


341.7 


343.1 


343.2 


2ie.i 


205 9 


204.0 


191,7 


168.6 


213.2 


209.6 


193.8 


214.0 


209.2 


252.6 


246.9 


245.1 


245,0 


246.9 


253.6 


256,4 


251.3 


257.5 


247.5 


291.0 


296.4 


236.5 


296, 1 


301.2 


300.9 


302.6 


302.3 


296.9 


300.4 


397,7 


304.3 


312.6 


352,6 


355.6 


362.1 


366.1 


413. 1 


337.4 


396.9 


210. B 


171.0 


177.6 


167.3 


175.6 


160.3 


161.0 


150.9 


143.2 


152.4 


299. t 


313.7 


321.3 


322.0 


321.3 


321.9 


321.8 


323.2 


324. B 


326.4 


236.6 


227.9 


235.2 


242.2 


240 


234.6 


250.6 


265.0 


269.1 


269.3 


237, t 


221.3 


216.0 


215,6 


222.7 


224.2 


240.0 


251.4 


246.7 


246.2 


226.5 


223.6 


250.9 


273. B 


246.2 


226.2 


254.0 


279.3 


295.5 


298. 1 


206,0 


197.3 


207.6 


228.0 


192,2 


130.6 


16S.8 


192.9 


163.3 


181.4 


476.0 


484.2 


530.4 


510. B 


608.8 


591.5 


561.7 


640,0 


602.9 


599.7 


25t.7 


249.4 


248.6 


247,7 


252.3 


252 3 


252.5 


250.7 


251.0 


252,4 


234 3 


266.3 


287.9 


266.9 


295.1 


297.4 


298.7 


297.5 


300.1 


297.0 


311 6 


290.6 


242.4 


236. 1 


236.9 


238.6 


239.7 


244,8 


242.7 


243.7 


294 1 


297.3 


283,5 


276.3 


285.3 


286.3 


266.9 


289.6 


290.1 


292.0 


209. a 


213.0 


217.8 


218, 1 


219.5 


216.3 


220.5 


210,5 


220.2 


217.7 


340.2 


343.6 


349,7 


349.7 


353.7 


355.2 


357.9 


356,7 


356.5 


355.3 


201.3 


204. 1 


206.5 


207.0 


206.3 


209.1 


206.9 


209.0 


210. 1 


211.0 


251.7 


256.7 


261.6 


261.0 


263.5 


265.5 


264.9 


266.5 


263.4 


268.5 


398.4 


428. 1 


460.4 


469.2 


487,4 


467.4 


467.5 


467. 5 


487.5 


509.3 


320 


318.7 


307.6 


304.8 


308.9 


309.3 


310.9 


312,7 


314. B 


317.1 


271.1 


256. 6 


261 ,0 


251.7 


251.6 


250 4 


255.3 


261,5 


261.2 


262.0 


165.2 


163.0 


173.4 


167.0 


169.0 


169.4 


171.1 


177.4 


168.9 


167.2 


173.5 


165. E 


166.4 
1^.6 


165.0 


169.5 


169.3 


171.3 


170,8 


171 9 


172.7 


262.2 


219.6 


132.4 


129, 1 


130.7 


129. 1 


144.6 


134.1 


131.5 


330. S 


306. 1 


2B0.3 


277.7 


287.2 


266.6 


235. S 


304.7 


304.9 


307.8 


259.5 


235 


231.0 


234.4 


229 9 


226.6 


239.4 


251.3 


246.5 


243.1 


278.1 


260.5 


261.2 


266.8 


256.6 


274.6 


265. B 


262.4 


285.5 


262.0 


239.7 


202.8 


167.2 


152.3 


140.6 


142.3 


149 B 


166.6 


156,0 


145.0 


251.6 


229.9 


236.1 


245.3 


247, t 


247^6 


267.1 


260.5 


280,9 


274.4 


240,6 


226.2 


248.8 


296.7 


199,8 


199.5 


202.0 


216.4 


180.7 


196.3 


226 4 


197.8 


179.3 


220.6 


188,9 


162.4 


199.6 


220.6 


235.7 


243.7 


276.3 


264.6 


256.9 


251.3 


367.4 


260.5 


256 1 


252.5 


249.0 


253.5 


253.3 


202.7 


196.2 


196.2 


201.6 


199,9 


206.7 


223.5 


226 6 


221 


274.6 


274,1 


243 


246.4 


230.8 


230.6 


229.1 


223.1 


229.1 


229 1 


312,0 


291.3 


292.2 


293.7 


304.6 


305.8 


307.1 


306.1 


309,0 


310.8 


310.3 


306,7 


299.8 


297.4 


302.2 


302.7 


305.1 


307.3 


308.5 


310,2 


322.6 


323.6 


312.1 


308.5 


314.9 


31S.7 


317.4 


316.6 


320 2 


322.6 


269.2 


264 5 


268.4 


270.5 


270,9 


270.2 


273 3 


277.7 


278.5 


278,5 


262.4 


250.5 


252.0 


254.2 


252.8 


252.0 


257.0 


263.6 


263,0 


261.8 


255. a 


230 5 


224.7 


228.6 


222.9 


223.3 


231 3 


241.1 


239.1 


236.3 


265.0 


260.4 


265.1 


266.8 


267.fi 


266.2 


269 8 


274.7 


274.8 


274 4 


270.5 


279.9 


281.8 


281.0 


26t.1 


282.2 


262.0 


284.2 


263.4 


283.7 


301 2 


291.0 


235.7 


296.0 


296.8 


296.8 


300.3 


301 2 


304.5 


307.4 


273.1 


27€.6 


234.3 


296.6 


269.9 


290.1 


231.2 


290.3 


290 4 


268.1 



F InlsfiBd goods 1/ 
Consumer foods 

Frash fruit 

Frasn 8 dried vegetablBB 

Dr^ad fruU 

Canned fruU & Juica 

Froian fri^it 8 Juica 

Fresh veg , axcl . Potatoes 

Canned veg. and juices 

Frozen vegetables 

Potatoes 

Eggs 

Bakery products 

Meats 

Beef 8 veal 

Pork 

Proceased poultry 

F)Sh 

Da Iry products 

Processed fruits 8 vegetables 

5hOrten1ng 8 cooking oils 
consumer ftmened goOtja less^ foods 

Beverages, eicoho He 

5oft drinks 

Apperel 

Foottfear 

Tobacco products 
Intermediat* materials 2/ 

Materials for food manufacturing 

Flour 

Ref meo Sugar 3/ 

Crud« vegetsbl* oils 
Crudt materials 4/ 
Foodstuffs 8 faedstuffs 

Fruits 8 vegetables 5/ 

Grains 

Livestock 

Poultry. 1 ive 

Fibers, plant 8 antmal 

Fluid milk 

Oilsavds 

Tobacco, laef 

Sugar^ raw cene 

Al 1 conmodltles 
Industriei co^wiodltivs 
All foods 6/ 

Farm products h 
Processed foods & faeds 

Farm Products 

Proceseed foods & feeds 6/ 

Cer«al 8 bakery products 

Sugar 8 confectionery 

8«v«ragea 

1/ Comnroditlea ready for sal* to ultimata consumer. 2/ Comwodities requiring further processing to become finished 
goods. 3/ *11 types and a1z«a of refined sugar. (Dec, 1977-100). 4/ Prooucte entering market for the first time which 
hav# not been menufactured at that point. 5/ Freah ana dried. 6/ Includes all raw. Intormed+at*. end Processed foods 
(excludes soft drinks, alcohol 1c beverages, and rnanufactured animal feeds) . ( 1977*100). ^ - revised. P - prel Ininary . 

Information contact: Bureau of Labor 5tatist1cs (202) 523-1913. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8— Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



19«3 

H*rklt tWIKIt 1/ 

0it*n C«tt 1tH7*l00t 2CB.7 

fir- valiv MHT-lOOl 242.3 

F»rB-rittM iPritO H96i-iOO} 2ft4.3 

F*ri. v*lii*/r»inl ten i%} 33* 
HCBI rr^AiCtt 

aitiil C0«t MMT-10O) 2fi7.2 

Far« walu* n^AT-iOOt ?3^.t 

rtrn-ntail ipnM OSE^-tOOt 304.0 

Dairy OroOucti 

atltll cait M9(T-I001 250.0 

rttm tfi^u* IIHT-lOO) 2i7.^ 

rpr*-rttai1 ipnad (19G1-100> 239^3 

Farm nl^a/rttaH CO^t fX) 43-^ 

Poultry ^ > _ 

R«tAM t.oi1 <l»6T-i00> 197.* 

rani wilu* U9fiT-»00» 3i3 

rart«-r«t«1l iPrttd I136T.$00J 1*2. < 

Farm va(u«/rttiil coit i\\ 93 I 

ffttail coit M^bT'tOOl 117.1 

ram vKw* 1l»T-lQ0) 306.1 

farni-r«ii1 »pr»»d n9fi?*lOO) 159.5 

rarFM valut/nUM COil (Xl fiS,1 

Certa^ ft oantry prooueti 

D«t«i1 ctnt IISbT'lOOl 293.5 

rvv valu« (l9CT-i00t Kb < 

rarvTitttt iDfiia U9CT-1Q0) 314^0 

Fart v«1u«/rtttil coat it) '^ ' 

Frith fruiti 

nitait coat 1 19CT- lOOl 303.6 

rar« tfttiv I19G1-100) 230. & 

FaJ-.-ratail ipraac 1l4e7*10O) 340.1 

FBr« tfBtuia/rBtan coat 11} 23.5 

Freih ^a^tMlai 

«Btai( coat* <i»7>l00l 299.3 

f«rm valma 1l9«T'(0OJ 2G7.4 

farni-r»lan turaaa (i96T-t00) 31*. 3 

Fftrn valu«/r«tai1 Cait (X^ 31, fi 

ProcBB3B(} fruita i ^a^tsDla* 

R«t«1» con iia£T-lOO) 2»B.» 

Farn vilu* tl96T-lQ0} 300.5 

rarn-raltM lOreao H967«lOOl ^".2 

ram wB»ua/r«ta11 coata Ul 1>-3 

Fais 4 oHb 

^atail co<t <»9tT'*0OJ 263.1 

Farrti *a»wa (1^67*100^ 351.0 

rarm-fatail ipreao H967.tOOJ 267, « 

Form valuWrtiail Ccst iV ^^ -^ 



^nnuBf 
19M 1995 



379.3 2B2«& 

355.4 237.3 
393.3 309^3 

33.9 31.1 

26B'» 365.6 

;t41.5 2:i.B 

299. ( 316.6 

40.6 45. » 

253.3 250.0 

25a. « 240.3 

24B.3 266 r5 

47 • 46.0 

318.5 21C.4 
349.9 234.9 
10a. ( 191.4 

56.3 53.4 

309.0 174.3 

230.3 1Tb. 9 

1T«,2 167.6 

65.1 60.7 

30*. 3 317.0 

102.0 175.9 
336 .7 J46 . 2 

lO.B 9,5 

345.3 363.5 

315.1 302.7 
35B.9 4t9.a 

2B.3 34.4 

331.6 31T.5 
39a, 7 356,7 

347.4 346. » 

3B.a 25 a 

306 1 3t4 . 1 

343.0 376,5 

297, t 39S.9 

20.3 3t.l 

?6B.O 394.4 

324.6 3T1.3 

^73.9 303,3 

31.3 25 e 



1963 

Beaf, CnoiC» 

ftatail prica 3/ Uta/lb^ 336. t 

Nat carcaiB *aJuo 3/ (ctap (46.4 

Nat t*rm walM 4/ ict«1 13« 3 

rar«-r«t««1 »prjaa Ictal ^01.9 

Corc«m-r»tan apraoo 5/ (cia} 92.7 

rarn-carc**! iPreaO 6/ icial 9.2 

Farn valut/ratan pr^ca {%\ 57 

Pork 

ttttait Pnco 2/ (cta/lb* 169 ■ 

Uholaaata viWw 3/ (ctaJ 106.9 

Nat far. vtiu* 4/ <ct«> 76 5 

rara-rvtatl iPraao Utal 93,3 

«N1 MM II -rata It loraad 5/ (ctal 60.9 

rtrm-mry»\w%tiu aPraad 6/ IctvJ 32.4 

Fara valua/rattK pric* U) 46 



^964 



239.6 
(47.6 
140.0 
99. ft 
92.0 
7.6 
56 

163.0 

no. 1 

77,4 
64. t 

51,9 
33.7 



t965 



232.6 
135.2 
126.6 
105.6 

97.4 
a. 4 

55 

162.0 
tOI.1 
7(.4 
90.9 
60.9 
29,7 



t9B6 



2B6.7 

234.1 

320.6 

30.0 

373.9 

329. ( 

33ft. 2 

45.1 

256.4 

24 t 5 

273.3 

43.7 

233 7 
255.4 

310.9 
54.0 

1BG.3 
192.7 
177.1 
6f.1 

335.6 
143.3 
363 7 

7.5 

390.1 

295.3 

437 1 

33.7 

330.3 
347.1 
369.3 

24.0 

30«.1 
336.3 

305.3 
19.1 

367.9 

199.1 

331 9 

t6.4 



1966 



230. T 
133.1 
124.4 
106.3 

97. G 
6.7 

54 

176.4 
MO. 9 
B2.4 
96. 
67,* 
26.5 
46 



(966 

July 



296,9 

239.2 

319.0 

30,7 

273.9 

237.4 

314 5 

46.9 

250.4 

33B.6 

375.6 

43.2 

240.2 

305. 1 

177.9 

62.4 

(75.2 
164.4 
(61.9 
62.2 

336.3 

132.2 

3^6.5 

7,0 

406.1 

290.9 

459.0 

22.1 

325.0 

236,7 

370,3 

22.5 

309.6 

333.7 

305,8 

t9.0 

267. 3 

196,6 

332. 1 

(9.0 



19S6 
^1y 



327.4 
(33.4 
134.9 
102.5 

94.0 
6.5 

65 

163.4 
(27.4 
97.1 
95.5 
56.0 
39,5 
63 



299^1 

234.2 

337 2 

29.0 

265.3 

231 .3 
346.6 

43,7 

264.3 
252 3 
274. a 
44.6 

237.0 
2 IB. 7 
256.6 

45.0 

167. 3 
179,3 

i9r 6 

56.6 



3)3.0 

3C3.4 

301.6 

31.0 

269 9 

(69.0 

326.7 

IB. 1 



233.6 
137.5 
(3 (.7 
(0(.9 

9C. ( 
5.1 

56 

166,6 
103.9 

77.8 
t07.6 

9(.t 

26. 

43 



1987 
Apr Hay 



39B.9 

236.5 

335.5 

29.3 

2B6.1 

232,4 

349.0 

43.9 

363 2 
246.5 

276.7 
43.6 

234,1 

214 e 

253.0 
45.1 

ISO. 3 
(64.9 
202.6 
54.0 



332.3 332.9 
(30.6 131,5 
374. ( 374.6 

6.7 6.9 

427.1 439.2 

304.6 362.9 

483 O 495.1 

32.1 20.4 

374.4 2^3 A 
366.9 399 B 
435.0 394.1 

23.9 26.3 



317.9 

369. T 

306.3 

21. I 

293,9 

132 5 

333.9 

(9.3 



299. B 

240.1 

334.9 

39.7 

265.5 
245.3 

332.6 
46.3 

263.0 
241 I 

261.6 
43.0 

330.7 
318.6 

34^.2 
46.0 

175.0 
166.7 
197.0 
56.3 

335.0 
(3(0 

377.3 
6.7 

443.1 

257.3 

53^.1 

(9.0 

376.0 

301.6 

414,0 

29 S 

3(7.0 
365.6 
306.8 

30.6 

291.4 

196 1 

33(,3 

17>» 



303-7 
246.6 
335.5 

30.2 

29 (.5 

260. ) 

327.9 

46.2 

263.7 

236.0 

396.3 

42,2 

330.4 
316.0 
244.3 

4ft, 1 

169.9 

(43.7 

»7.« 

50.0 

335. ft 

133.6 

377.4 

ft. 6 

464 4 

397. B 

539.2 

19.9 

37ft. 
293.4 
4(4.6 

34.0 

3(9.0 

364.7 

308.9 

20.7 

293.8 

19a. 3 

329.1 

16.6 



305 7 
249.4 

336.6 
30.3 

397.7 

270.1 

330.1 

46,9 

263.2 

237.1 

36ft. 1 

42.1 

326. ft 

301.9 

254.4 

43.4 

161.5 
(47.5 

(61. r 

54.0 

336 3 

136.0 

379,4 

6.5 

476.2 
312.1 

549.9 
20.3 

395 4 

3(4.7 

433.3 

35.4 

320.3 
358.4 

313.3 
(6.9 

291.6 

188 5 

33 (.ft 

17.9 



(987 
4Pr M«v 



333 s ft 
(39.5 
133.4 
100 3 

94. ( 
ft.( 

97 

(61.3 
103.2 

76.9 
104,5 

79. ( 

35.4 

42 



236.9 
150.9 
M3.7 
93.1 
65. a 
7.3 
61 

176,9 
109,4 
62.7 

96.3 
70.5 
25.7 
4ft 



343.4 
159,9 
150.9 
93.6 

83. S 
9,0 
ft2 

163.7 
117 
69.3 
94.4 
66.7 
37,7 
69 



349.4 
15T,I 
148.7 
100.7 

91.6 
6.9 

60 

197.6 
134.3 
99.2 
99.4 
63.3 
?6,1 
52 



305 2 
34B.4 

339.5 
30.1 

299.6 

2ft9.2 

335.7 

46.4 

263.2 

339.6 

264,$ 

43.4 

236.1 
202.6 
24B.6 

44.1 

168.2 
149.9 
194.6 
93.7 

336 4 
(32.0 

363. 1 

e.3 

459.9 
269.5 

936.4 
(9.5 

37(.0 

319.0 

395.9 

37.4 

331.0 

347.4 

315 2 

19.6 

293 9 

169.9 

333,0 

(7.9 



July 



349,3 
(48.6 

(39. I 
109. ( 

99.4 
9,7 

5ft 

(93.6 
(26.2 
98.6 
94.9 

67.4 
37.4 
51 



1/ aat.ll coai< a^a oaaad on inda.aa of raiad pricaa F^r cJo«attcal(y oroduc.d for. fc>jda fro- ir* ^;*;,j;*l^"^,'*;;'^*;,^* 

farPiOra for tjuantlty of *»r« proouct •»Jlva1«nt to ratotl wnlt. 




for (itf*itOC^ aarktling. procaBB(ng 



.Note; trvvia) MatOrlCal data or fam-rBiad prica aPrtao* •■¥ f fourxl (n Food Con»u<apttOO. Pr(CaB ond l«P«™il turaa. Statiatical 
BuMotln 736, IttS. USDa 

InfoTMtiOn contact9: OariB Our^haa 1303 J ■796^,1670:., 9on CuatWaor l203J 766- (930. 
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Table 9,— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 

{See the Sept. Issue) 

Informalion contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870 

Livestock and Products 



Table 10. 


-as. 


Meat Supply & Use 


































MUl- 




Civ 


Ulan 










pro- 












tary 




conaufiptlon 


Primary 








Qiuc- 












con" 












a«g. 


tlon 


] 


Ln- 


Total 


Ex- 


S^IP- 


■ump- 


Ending 




Par 


market 


I 


te^ 


stocka 


1/ 


porta 


aupply 


port a 
MlUlon 


nenta 


tlan 


atocka 


Total 


capita 3/ 


prlca 3/ 




pounda 4/ 






Pounds 




a»f : 




























1984 




335 


33,598 


1, 


,833 


35.748 


329' 


47 


113 


358 


24.900 


78,5 


66.34 


fees 




358 


33.736 


3. 


.071 


26,137 


338 


51 


115 


317 


25.346 


79.1 


58.37 


igss 




317 


34,37r 


2 


.139 


36,817 


521 


52 


110 


311 


25,833 


79.8 


57.75 


1987 F 




311 


33,375 


2 


.163 


39,831 


600 


54 


110 


339 


24.763 


73.8 


63-65 


Pork; 




























19B4 




30 1 


14,812 




954 


16,067 


164 


147 


86 


374 


15.396 


61.8 


48.86 


!§iS 




274 


14.807 


1. 


.138 


16,309 


128 


I3t 


70 


339 


13.651 


63,1 


44.77 


196fi 




229 


14,063 


1. 


.122 


15,414 


86 


132 


73 


187 


14.927 


50.6 


51,19 


1987 F 




197 


14. 155 


1. 


.175 


15,337 


100 


136 


80 


300 


15.012 


58.4 


52-54 


Vaal- 




























1914 




9 


495 




34 


338 


6 


1 


4 


14 


303 


K8 


60.34 


itii 




14 


915 




20 


549 


i 


1 


7 


11 


526 


t.8 


62.42 


198« 




11 


524 




37 


563 


5 


1 


e 


7 


643 


1,9 


60.89 


1987 F 




7 


440 




20 


467 


6 


J 


7 


I 


446 


1.5 


76.93 


Lanib and mutton: 


























19M 




11 


379 




20 


410 


2 


3. 





7 


398 


1.5 


62.18 


»98S 




7 


358 




36 


401 


1 


3 





13 


385 


1.4 


68.61 


I98fi 




13 


330 




4t 


392 


1 


2 





43 


376 


1.4 


69.46 


1987 F 




12 


314 




45 


371 


2 


2 





8 


359 


1.3 


79.03 


Total red 


naat : 


























1984 




646 


39,284 


2 


.821 


42.751, 


501 


198 


202 


653 


41.197 


143.6 


NA 


198S 




653 


39.408 


3 


.255 


43.316 


461 


183 


192 


570 


41.908 


144.5 


NA 


1986 




570 


39.29e 


3 


.319 


43,185 


613 


187 


189 


537 


41.670 


141.7 


NA 


1887 F 




527 


38.384 


3 


,405 


42,315 


708 


193 


197 


540 


40.578 


137.0 


NA 


BrOllarai 




























1984 




21 


13.016 







13.038 


407 


145 


34 


30 


12.432 


53.9 


55.6 


1985 




20 


13,762 







13.781 


417 


143 


34 


37 


13,161 


55.5 


50.8 


19S6 




27 


14.316 







14.342 


566 


149 


35 


24 


13r568 


56.7 


36.9 


1987 F 




24 


15.507 







15,331 


774 


144 


35 


23 


14.553 


60.2 


47-49 


Matura chlckan^ 


























19A4 




92 


€72 







763 


26 


2 


2 


118 


ei4 


3.6 


NA 


1985 




119 


636 







739 


21 


1 


2 


144 


587 


2.5 


NA 


1986 




144 


629 







773 


16 


3 


2 


163, 


589 


2.5 


NA 


19S7 F 




163 


650 







813 


23_ 


4 


3 


130 


654 


2.7 


NA 


Tyrfciay*; 




























19S4 




ie2 


3,689 







2,847 


27 


7 


13 


123 


2.676 


11.4 


74.4 


1985 




123 


2.943 







3,067 


27 


7 


13 


150 


2.870 


12.1 


75.5 


1986 




ISO 


3.271 







3,422 


27 


4 


10 


178 


3.203 


13.4 


73.2 


1987 F 




I7t 


3.828 







4,006 


30 


3 


18 


300 


3.658 


15.1 


56-58 


Total poultry! 


























1984 




275 


16.373 







16,648 


460 


153 


49 


264 


13.723 


66.9 


NA 


198S 




264 


17,340 







17.604 


465 


151 


49 


321 


16.619 


70.1 


nv 


1986 




321 


18.216 







18,337 


609 


156 


47 


363 


17.359 


73.5 


NA 


1987 F 




365 


19,886 







20,351 


827 


Ifil 


54 


455 


18.865 


78.0 


NA 


ned meat » 


Poultry 


1 ; 
























19S4 




931 


55,657 


3, 


,821 


59.399 


98t 


351 


251 


917 


56,919 


210.5 


NA 


1935 




917 


56,748 


3, 


,265 


60.930 


92G 


33G 


24 1 


891 


58.326 


314.6 


NA 


1986 




891 


37.512 


3, 


,219 


6K722 


1r332 


342 


236 


892 


59.029 


214.3 


NA 


1387 F 




892 


58,270 


3, 


,403 


«2r566 


1.533 


342 


251 


935 


59.442 


215.1 


kA 



1/ Tot*1 Including farm prcxduCtlon for rad MBta wy^ fe;*#ra11y InSpactad plua f>on-fed«ra11y inspected for poultry. 2/ Ratail 
■alght Oaala* 3/ Oollara par cwt for red Mat; cant* par pound for poultry. Baaf : croica ataara. Omahm 900-1.100 Iba.; pork; 
OarrOB* arid gilts, T ntarkata: vaal' far« pr\cm of calvaa: lanC and mutton: choica alaughtar lBr»ba, 5an *n^loi broilara,- 
wnoiasala 12-clty svaraga; turkaya^ whoUaala NV 8*16 1b. young l^ns. 4/ Carcaaa walgnt far r*d Mat* and certified 
ready-to-cook far poultry. NA ■ not avallibia, F ■ f oracimt . 

Information contacts Bon Guatafson. La land Southard, or Mirk ValMr (202) 786-1830. 
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Table 11. -U.S. Egg Supply & Use 























CiviMan 
conaunipt ion 








Pro- 










■111- Hatcn- 




**-. 








8eg. 


duc- 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- Shtp- 




tary ing 




Ending 




Par 


Wholesale 


! 


ItOCkS 


tion 


ports 


SUpPTy 


ports manta 




uaa usa 




atocks 


Total 


capita 


price* 












till Hon dOZ«n 












No 


Cta/doz 


i9a3 


17.5 


5.aOl.9 


3.5 


5. 831. a 


158.3 36 7 




33.4 505. 


6 


30,3 


5.D88.G 


365.1 


70 f 


I9fl3 


30.3 


5.659.3 


33.4 


5.703.0 


85,8 36.6 




35.1 500*0 


9.3 


5.056.3 


360,8 


75.3 


1994 


9.3 


5.708.3 


33.0 


5.749.5 


58.3 2T.B 




17.6 539. 


,7 


lt.1 


5.105.1 


360.3 


80.9 


19B5 


tl.1 


5.680.4 


13.7 


5.713.3 


70.6 30.3 




?0.3 548. 


1 


10.7 


5.033.3 


354,7 


66.4 


1986 


10.7 


5.715.0 


13.7 


5.739.4 


101.6 2B.0 




17.5 565. 


.9 


10.4 


5.016.1 


351.5 


71.1 


1987 f 


10.4 


5.770.5 


10 6 


5.791.5 


104. G 34.3 




t9.5 593. 


5 


10.0 


5.040.6 


250.3 


61-63 


* Cartoned 


Grade 


k iBrge e 


iggs in N« 


\M York. F < 


■ forecast. 
















Information contact- n^rk Uelnar (302) 786-1130 


















Table 12.- 


U.S. 


Milk Supply & Us< 


ji 




















Cornmerc^al 




Total 




■ "r 


Comnercla! 


411 




























Pro- 




Farfn 


Seg. Im- 




commer- 




ccc 




Otsap- 


milk 


Caiendar 




duc- 


Farm 


market- 


stocks ports 


cial 




net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


price 


year 




tion 


use 


ings 




supply 
pounds 


— 


movals 


stocks 


ance 


2/ 










Billion 


S/cwt 


1980 




128-4 


2.4 


136.1 


5.4 2. 


, i 


133.6 




8.8 


5.8 


119.0 


13,05 


1991 




132.8 


2.3 


130.5 


5.8 2^ 


3 


138.5 




12.9 


5.4 


120.3 


13.77 


1982 




135.5 


2.4 


133,1 


5.4 2. 


.5 


141.0 




14.3 


4.6 


122.1 


13.61 


1983 




139.7 


2.4 


137,3 


4.6 2 


6 


144.5 




16.8 


5.2 


122.5 


13.58 


1984 




t35.4 


3.9 


133,5 


5,3 3. 


,7 


140.5 




8.6 


4.3 


126.9 


13.46 


1985 




143.1 


3.5 


140.7 


4 9 3. 


a 


148.4 




13.2 


4.6 


130.6 


13.75 


1986 P 




144.1 


3.6 


141.5 


4.6 3. 


,7 


149.1 




to. 6 


4.3 


134.0 


13.51 


1987 F 




143.0 


3.6 


139.4 


4.2 3. 


7 


146.3 




5.0 


4,4 


136. g 


13.60 


1/ Mtlkfat basis. Tot; 


3ls may not add tsecduse of rounding. 


2/ Del ivere^ 


to Plants 


and dealers 


; does not 


reflect 


deductions 


p ■■ 


» prel tmli 


nary, f 


= forecast 



















Information contact: Jim Miller (302) 786-1830. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs 



Annual 



1984 



19B5 



1986 



1986 

July 



19B7 



Fao 



Mar 



*pr 



^V 



Juna 



July 



13.998.6 13,568 3 14.3G5.6 1.197.5 1.157.8 1.377.1 1.359.8 1.354.7 1.351.3 1.331,1 



^55, 6 


50,8 


56.9 


69, 1 


49.8 


48.5 


48,6 


50.5 


45.3 


46,8 


333 


197 


HA 


190 


173 


176 


tB5 


183 


184 


194 


3 8 


3.1 


M 


4.5 


3.5 


3.3 


3 3 


3.3 


3.0 


3.9 


31.3 


19.7 


?e,6 


23.3 


37 ..3 


33.1 


35.5 


36. B 


3S,9 


34.3 


4,593.9 


4.803.8 


5.013.3 


439.9 


406.1 


457.3 


454.3 


471.3 


458.3 


458.9 



3.S74 



3.800 3.133 



307.6. 



311.9 ?41.0 356.8 374.0 



333.3 



33S.i 



Broiler* 

Federally inapected 
alaughtar. certified (nil lb) 

Vhoiaaala price. 

t3-clty. (cts/lb) 
Prica of groyer feed (I/ton) 
Brollar-faad price ratio 1/ 
StoCka Deglnning of Period ((iH IP) 
Bronar-typa chick* hatcnao ((til) 3/ 
Turktyi 

FaderaHy inspactad alsughtar. 

certified (mil lb) 
Whol«aata Prtca. Eastern U.S.. 

8-16 IP. young hens (cta/l&) 
Prica of turkay grower feed (f/ton) 
Turkay-feed prica ratio 1/ 
Stocka beginning of panod (mil lb) 
Poulta Placed In U.S. (nil) 

Eggs 

Earn Production (nil) 

Average nunPer of layers (ikM > 3/' 

Rate Of ley (eggs per leyar 

on farns) 
Cartoned prtca, ^u York. graiM A 

Targe (cta/d02| 4/ 
Price Of laying feed (I/ton) 
cgg-raad price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, fitgt of aonth 

Snell (ftil doz) 

Eroien (all doi) 
Ropiacervent cnicka ivtcnad (^11) 

1/ Powno* of f»»d aqua) in value to 1 dozen aggi or 1 lb. of protlar or turkay Hvauaight. 3/ Placanant of broil ar cbicka vra 
currently reported for 13 atatas Only: hanc«fOrth. hatch of broil •r-typ* chicka ylll be used aa a substitute. 3/ Monthly data 
on?y avsllabia for 30 atatas, 4/ Price of cartoned eggs to votufie buyara for EleMvary to retellara. na ' not availaoia. 
Infor(tatlon contact; Mark yalinsr (302) 786-la30. 



74.4 
345 
3.8 

161.8 

190.0 


75.5 
312 
4,4 

135.3 

197.8 


73.3 
NA 
M 
150.3 

335.4 


73. B 
331 
4.5 

397. B 
33.3 


S8.5 
308 

3.4 
198.3 

33.6 


60.3 
309 

3.6 
311.4 

35.3 


58.3 

309 

3.5 
336.6 

36.1 


55.3 
313 

3.3 
350.9 

36.6 


55.7 
309 

3.3 
301.4 

37.0 


56.0 
317 

3.1 
381.1 

36.0 


GB.4BB G8 

378 


.361 68 

377 


.579 
378 


5.699 

337 


5.350 

336 


6.040 
336 


5.800 
333 


5*830 
331 


5.570 
339 


5.740 
339 


345 


347 


347 


30,6 


18.8 


31.4 


30. B 


31.1 


30.3 


20 8 


80.8 
306 
6.8 


66 4 
I83r 
6 3 


71,1 

NA 

NA 


73 
171 
6.9 


65,3 
164 
7,1 


63.0 
165 
G.6 


63.4 

166 
6.7 


55.6 
167 

6.0 


58.7 
167 
G.I 


59.1 
177 
5.8 


,39 
8,9 
459 


.93 
10.3 

407 


.73 
iO.O 
435 


1.f4 
10.7 
33.6 


.60 
10,9 
35.3 


.75 
10.3 
43.3 


.96 
11.0 
43.1 


.84 

11.1 
41.4 


1,14 
13 3 
38.0 


.96 
13.9 
33.5 



M 
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Table 14, — Dairy 



Annual 

\^4 laas 



1986 



lasG 

iJu1y 



F«b 



JUr 



I9fl7 
Apr Hdy 



Jun* 



July 



Mnk prices, Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

3.5% f«t (l/cut) 1/ 
yho^esal* prices 

Quttar, Gratia A Chi {cts/lb) 

Ai». cneese, wis. 
•eeenbW Pt- (cts/ib> 

Nonfet dry milk^ (cts/lb) 2/ 
USDA net rwiOvBia 

TOtel mHk equiv. (nil lb) 3/ 

Butter (fflU lb) 

An. Cheese (nn lb) 

Nonfet dry nllk (mH lb) 

MHk prod. 21 atetes (nf! 1b> 

MHk per cow ( ^b) 

Nunber of milk cows tthou) 
U.S. nHk proouctlOn (mil )b) 
Stock* beginning 

Total (nn lb) 

Comnerciei (ml 1 lb) 

Government (mn lb) 
Inporte. total (mil lb) 3/ 
comFnarcial dlsapoearenoa 

(ink ac}uiv. (nn lb) 
Suttar 

Production (riM lb> 
Stocks, beginning (nil rb> 
Conmerctal disappearance (nil lb) 
Americen Cheese 

Production (nil lb> 
Stocke, beginning (nil lb) 
Connercial diseppearahce (nil Tb) 

Other Cheese 

Production (ni 1 lb) 
Stocke. beginning (rnil lb) 
Coflinercial dteeppeararce (ntl IbJ 

Nonfat dry nllk 

Proouction («n ^b) 
StockSn beginning (nil lb> 
Commerciei diseppearence (n11 lb) 

Frozen dessert 

ProcJuCtlon (nil a*l * ^/ 



Milk production (mn lb) 
Milk per coy (lb) 
No. Of nlllt cows (thoo) 
Milk-feed price retio 5/ 
Returns over concentrete 5/ 
costs (l/cut nllk) 



12.^9 



148. a 



138.0 
90.9 



11.4fl 



141.1 



127.7 
84.0 



tf .30 



144.5 



127.3 
90. G 



8, £37.0 13h 174, 1 10.628.1 
302.3 334,2 387.6 

447.3 639.0 468.4 

G78.4 940,6 827.3 



11.06 

143.7 

126.7 
BO.4 

515.0 
3,3 

51. a 

80.6 



11.27 

136 T 

122.5 
79.0 

862.8 

3t.1 
3t.8 
4t.2 



11.03 

137.8 

122.2 
T8.9 

G46.5 
16.9 
29.9 

57.7 



11,00 

138.8 

122.4 
79.0 

598.8 
13.6 

32.0 
61.0 



n.oo^ 

13S.4 

122 
79.1 

519 4 
14.0 
33.2 

58.8 



\f.Ol 
144,6 

123.0 

79.2 

384.5 

4.0 
30.1 
67.2 



11.17 

149.0 

123,3 
79.2 

1S7.8 
-.3 

15,7 
53.2 



1t4.545 121,043 123 h 185 10,468 9.279 t0>376 10.378 10.957 10.491 10.433 

13,691 13,160 13>445 1.1S9 1>052 KtaO t.l82 1.249 1,196 1 . IBS 

9,026' 9,198 9.088 9.032 8,818 B>792 8*780 B.772 8,771 8,786 

135,450 143.147 144,080 6/13.319 6/10.933 6/t3,26l 6/12.218 6/13.841 6/12.382 6/12.343 



32,646 16h704 

5.234 4,937 

17,412 11.767 

3,741 2.777 



13.695 
4,590 
9, 105 
2.733 



17,814 

5,381 

13,533 

314 



13>939 

4>480 

B>459 

151 



13*071 
4*363 

B,709 
195 



13*319 

4.446 

8>BT3 

167 



t3,tOl 
4,813 

a.2fl8 

145 



13.310 12,734 

5,161 5,661 

8,148 7,063 

160 NA 



126,912 130,640 134,049 1 1 , 72B 10*141 11.513 11,209 11.903 11.347 



HA 



1,103 3 1,247.8 

499.4 296.5 

902.7 818.2 

2.64B.S 2.855.2 

1.161.5 960,5 

3.353.6 2,279.1 



2,025.5 

104,9 

2.310.9 

1.160.7 

1*405.3 

497.8 



3,235.7 

tot. 4 

2*515.7 

1,390.0 

1.347.6 

435.0 



1>203.4 
205 5 
933 8 

3*798.3 

850,2 
2*382.8 



2h411,0 

94.1 

2*684.9 

1.384.1 

1,011.1 

479.1 



1.241.8 1.251.0 1,248.6 



Annuel 



79.7 

342. B 

79. B 

242. 1 

921,0 
189. 1 



194.5 
98.4 

215.1 

110.9 

1*0l1 8 

48.6 

133.0 

1885 



97.8 

302. G 

73.1 

311.2 

674.2 
189.4 



189.7 

93.5 
30S.9 

80.3 

596.6 

28.4 

90.0 



107,6 
331,6 

81.5 

23B.7 
635.3 
300.4 



317.2 

8B.1 

237,1 

B7.B 

5S9.7 

36.2 

107.5 



104.2 

254,0 

B6.3 

246.0 
614,8 
190. 1 



312.4 

89.4 
325 4 

101 > 4 
512 9 

35.8 

113.0 



I0t.7 

347.9 

79 3 

264.3 
603.5 
32B.8 



320.4 

91.8 

231.2 

11B.G 

460. B 

38 3 

118. B 



B3 . 1 NA 

250.2 337.9 

63.2 NA 

246.1 340.6 

624.4 603.0 

202.0 NA 



217,7 

97. t 

238 1 

t04,8 

485.5 

41.3 

134.6 



320.5 
94 4 

NA 

98.6 
428.7 

NA 

135 tf 



1986 



1987 



1984 


1985 


1986 


IV 




I 


II 


111 


tv 


I 


II P 


135,450 


143. 147 


144,0aO 


35 < 424 


36 


,173 


38,350 


35,610 


33.947 


34.877 


37.341 


12.506 


J2,994 


13,293 


t 3h174 


3 


,251 


3.505 


3,327 


3,308 


3*328 


3,583 


10.833 


t1*0l6 


10.839 


11*163 


11 


,126 


10.943 


10,703 


10,583 


10,48t 


10,432 


1.59 


1.72 


1 73 


1.76 




1.73 


1,64 


1,72 


1.91 


I.BB 


1.76 


9,52 


9.54 


9.23 


9.61 




8.40 


8,55 


8.97 


10.10 


9.83 


8.99 



1/ Wanufectunrifl grade nllk. 3/ Prices Paid f,o.b. Central Stetes production aria. filOh heat tprey process. 
3/ Wilk-equlvelent, fat-baeie. 4/ ice cream, ice mlk, and herd sherbet. B/ Based on average nllk price after adjuatfltent for 
price- Support deductions. 6/ Estlneted. P • prellninary. NA - rwt svallabie. 
Information contact: Jim Wilier (202) 786-1830. 



Table 15,-Wool 



U.S. wool price, 
Boston 1/ (cts/lb) 

Imported wool Price, 
Boston 2/ (cts/lb) 



1984 
229 

241 



Annua 1 
1985 
192 

197 



1986 

19t 

201 



1986 

July 
193 

NA 



Feb 
202 

212 



Mar 
3f6 

2J4 



1987 
Apr May 

260 2lb 



248 



350 



June 
270 

250 



U.S. win consumption, ecoured 
Apparel yool (thou 1b) 
Carpet wool (triou lb) 



Jyly 
570 

243 



138,983 106,051 136,768 1 J , 387 11*736 U.426 H,60B 11,338 13,558 9.654 

13.088 10.S62 9,960 827 811 1,308 1,309 1,190 934 1, 190 

1/ wool price delivered «t U.S. flUlie* ciaan beeie. Graded Tarritory 64'e. (20.60-32.04 microns) staple 2-3/4" and 
up. 3/ Wool Price delivered it u*S* rnma^ clean basis, Australian 60/63'e* type 64A (34 nicron). Duty since 1983 nas 
Deen lO.O cants. 
Infornetion contact: John.La»rfler (202) 786-1840. 



Cc!oLc) i;i/ 
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Table 16.-Meat Animals 





Annual 
1984 1S85 


— 


i9ee 


ISBG 
July 










1987 










Feb 


Mar^ 




Apr 




May 


June 


JuTy 


Cattle on feea (7-States) 




























NLUPbftr on feed fthou heaa) 1/ 


B.oofi e.e^s 




7*920 


6.543 


7 


,294 


7* 143 


7 


*333 


7 


.233 


7.520 7 


*193 


PTicea on feed (tnou head) 


30,773 19.346 




20*005 


1.544 


1 


.437 


1,75d 


1 


*736 


1 


.954 


1.463 1 


,364 


Marketings (thoii h««d) 


1B.7B5 ie.9B9 




19*243 


1*693 


1 


.473 


1,5B6 


1 


.581 


1 


.534 


1.703 1 


.694 


Dthar disappearance 4 thou head) 


K376 1.132 




1.049 


64 




105 


89 




134 




143 


87 


74 


Beef tteer-corn price ratio. 




























Omana 3/ 


21.6 33 


3 


31.0 


29,0 




44.0 


41,6 




43.3 




40.1 


3B.8 


41.0 


Hog'corri Price ratio. On^ha 2/ 


.16 1 17 


B 


27. B 


30,3 




35.1 


33.6 




33*7 




31.6 


34.3 


38.4 


Market Pricas (S par cwt) 




























Slaughter Cattle: 




























Choice ateers. Qmaha 


65 .34 58 . 


.37 


57.75 


58.37 




61,02 


61.58 




66.30 




70,66 


68.83 


65.80 


Uttl ity cows. Omaha 


39.81 3B 


33 


37*19 


33.32 




43.39 


45.01 




44.33 




4 4.36 


44,73 


45,64 


Choice vealera, 5, St. Paul 


€3.35 5B 


28 


59.92 


63. 13 




6B.3B 


70.00 




75.00 




90.00 


90.63 


77.50 


Feeder cattle; 




























Choice, Kansas City. 600^700 Tb 


65.28 64, 


56 


63,79 


61 .00 




71. 3B 


71. 13 




73.90 




73.38 


74.00 


76.30 


Slaughter hog^ : 




























Barrows ft gilts. 7'm3rkets 


4B B6 44. 


77 


51.19 


60,99 




48.73 


48.32 




51,85 




55.58 


61*08 


61.85 


Feeder pigs : 




























S Md. 40^SO lb. (per head) 


39.13 37, 


30 


45.63 


50.76 




53.96 


54.98 




56.00 




51.66 


45 89 


45.60 


Slaugntar sheeP ft lamDSt 




























Lambs, Choice. Sao Angeio 


62. tB 6B: 


ei 


69.46 


73. B4 




75.75 


86.50 




93. 12 




94.50 


84.83 


76.83 


Eyes. Good. San Angelo 


30.90 34. 


03 


34. 7B 


35.31 




41.25 


42.50 




39.05 




36.36 


34.62 


36.63 


Feeder lamOS: 




























Choica. San Angelo 


61,03 B5. 


91 


73.14 


79.97 




99,50 


108.50 




109.40 




113.62 


94.56 


99.75 


Whol«sa1a neat prices. Midwest 




























Choice steer beef* $00-700 lb 


9B.01 90. 


76 


B8.98 


B9.35 




91.69 


32,86 




100,56 




t07 . 80 


t05.71 


99.39 


Canner A Cutter COM oeeF 


74,70 74. 


13 


71.31 


73.33 




B0.B9 


84.58 




83. f9 




83.05 


84*15 


84.51 


Pork loina. a-i4 lb. 3/ 


98.36 91. 


51 


104. ^B 


131.77 




99.40 


93.35 




103.31 




120.77 


134.38 


121.73 


Pork bellies, l3-t4 ip. 


GO. OB 59. 


50 


65. B3 


90. OB 




57,81 


60.03 




G5.79 




67, 3p 


78.44 


83 63 


HaniG» Skinned. M-17 lb. 


78.32 67. 


50 


ao.01 


B5.57 




65.43 


71.97 




73.66 




70.98 


78. 9t 


79.93 


Commercial slaughter (thou head)* 




























Cattle 


37.582 38.393 




37.2BB 


3.332 


2 


.663 


3.904 


2. 


.971 


2 


.873 


3.034 3. 


.098 


Steers 


17.474 16.gf3 




17.516 


1.555 


1 


.284 


1*413 


1, 


.533 


1 


.438 


1.537 1 


.563 


Hetfers 


10.691 11,337 




11.097 


1.004 




624 


893 




855 




853 


901 


915 


Cows 


8.617 7.391 




7.960 


69B 




503 


541 




534 




532 


547 


561 


Bulls & stags 


7B9 758 




715 


65 




51 


58 




59 




60 


60 


60 


CaUes 


3.397 3,385 




3,408 


300 




239 


366 




338 




203 


337 


233 


Sheep & lamos 


6.759 6.165 




5.635 


449 




400 


443 




496 




373 


431 


436 


Hogs 


B5.16B B4.493 




79.598 


6>098 


6 


.055 


6.966 


6, 


.665 


6, 


.078 


6.t58 6, 


.187 


Coniniercial production (mi} }hy 




























aeeF 


23,418 33,557 




34.213 


3, 147 


1. 


.747 


1*907 


1, 


,938 


1, 


851 


1*958 3, 


.017 


Veal 


479 499 




509 


45 




36 


38 




34 




33 


35 


34 


Lamb & mutton 


371 353 




331 


36 




34 


37 




39 




33 


34 


25 


Pork 


14.720 14.738 
Annual 




13,9BB 


1,063 


1 


.070 

198E 


1.336 

i 


1, 


.169 


1. 


,070 


t.086 1, 
1987 


,082 




19B4 19B5 




1988 


I 




n 


in 




IV 




r 


11 


HI 


Cattle on feed i 13-States) 




























Number on feed (thou head) 1/ 


9. SOB 10.653 




9.754 


9.754 


8 


*945 


7.970 


B, 


.197 


9 


.235 


8.797 8 


.666 


Placed on feed fthou head) 


24.917 23.366 




33.553 


5.370 


5 


*231 


6.336 


6, 


.726 


5 


.700 


5*961 


--- 


Marketings (thou head) 


22.540 33.887 




33.836' 


5.763 


5 


*821 


5.876 


S, 


.376 


5. 


.767 


5.669 5/6 


.118 


Other disappearance (thou head) 


1.633 t.39B 




K236 


316 




375 


333 




313 




371 


423 





Hogs & pJgs f lO-5tates) 4/ 




























Inventory fthOLr head) 1/ 


43.430 41.100 




39.B70 41,100 3B 


.210 37.845 39, 


. 335 39 


.870 39.235 41. 


.080 


Breeaing (thou head) 1/ 


5.348 5.358 




5,155 


5.35B 


4 


*94a 


4.B40 


4, 


.840 


5 


.155 


5.230 5 


.330 


Market fthou nead) 1/ 


37.072 35,B43 




34.715 35.B43 33 


,263 33.005 34, 


.495 34. 


.715 34.005 35, 


.750 


Farroulngs ftnou head) 


9.030 B.B31 




8.308 


1.BG3 


3 


.161 


3.034 


3 


.150 


r 


.957 


3.337* 5/2 


.317 


Pig crop ftnou head) 


67.680 67.648 


1 


63.714 14.354 1 


F6 


.878 1 


t5.853 1 


16. 


,729 1 


15. 


.156 1 


18.485 






1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal In walue to 100 pounds lWe-«1ght. 3/ Beginning January 1984 prices are 
for 1*1-17 lbs.* January 1986 prices are for 14-18 lbs. 4/ Ouartera are Dec, of Preceding year-Feb, fl). Mar . -Hay illK 
June-Aug. fill), and Sept.-Ptow. fivK 5/ Intentions. *ciass«fl estimated 

Information contact: Bon Gustafson or Lei and Southard (203) 786-1830, 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Crops and Products 



Table 17.- 


■Supply & Utilization'^f^ 

ATM 


) 




















-1:3 
















Fi*d 

una 
risld- 


Otnir 

tic 












"? 




•^tx 




Harv«»- 




Produc- 


Totil 




€w- 


Total 


Ending 


Farfl 






■ 9 tM 


Plflnttd 


T«d 


Tiflid 


tlOrt 


■up0ly 


u«? 


ul« 




pOftl 


Ul« 


ItDCkl 


Prtc# 






3/ 










4/ 














5/ 






vil. 4cr« 




Bu/acn 








VM 


. bu 






l/bu 




yh#at 






























\S97/93 


9.9 


96.3 


77.^ 


35.5 


3,799 


1.913 


195 


713 




1.509 


3.417 


1.615 


3.49 




I8i3/M4 


30.0 


7e.4 


6t.4 


39.4' 


3.430 


3.939 


369 


743 




1.439 


3.940 


1.199 


3.51 




ISS'I/IS 


KG 


79.3 


6€,9 


39 9 


3.595 


4.003 


409 


749 




f.434 


3.579 


1.435 


3.39 




i9e5/e&- 


19.9 


75.6 


64.7 


37.5 


3.435 


3.9e6 


379 


771 




915 


1.961 


1.905 


3 09 




l9»/«7 - 


19.5 


7a .0 


60 7 


34.4 


3.097 


4.013 


396 


sOi 




(.004 


3. 199 


1.919 


3 43 




\3»7/»t* 


31.7 


65.3 


55.4 


39.3 


3,114 


1.94 4 


179 


9X 




1.339 


3.230 


1.714 


3.30-3.60 






Vll. 


. flcria 




Ib/acri 








VII. cvT Iroogt^ w^tiv.) 




l/cwt 




tl\c* 






























] 903 /SI 


0.43 


3.30 


3.36 


4,710 


193.6 


303.4 


-- 


9/63.9 




69. 9 


I11,« 


7r.5 


7.91 




\MV&4 


^.74 


3.19 


3.17 


4.999 


99.7 


171.9 


— 


9/94.7 




70.3 


135. > 


46.9 


9.57 




i9s4/ag 


.79 


3.93 


3.90 


4,994 


139,9 


197.3 


-- 


6/60.9 




63,1 


133. G 


64.7 


9 04 




iM9/se- 


f.34 


3.51 


3.49 


9,4t4 


134.9 


>0l.9 


-- 


9/69.9 




59.7 


134.9 


77.3 


9,91 




l9«6/ft7- 


1.26 


3.40 


3.39 


5.840 


134,4 


314.1 


-- 


6/79.0 




90.0 


159.0 


55.1 


3.90 




19A7/U- 


1.3i 
MIK 


3.34 


3.33 


9,4ri 
3u/«cri 


136.9 


199 1 




9/90.9 
Mil. 


bu 


93.0 


163.9 


33.9 


4.30-9.00 
t/bu 




Corn 






























1983/03 


3, 1 


B1.9 


TJ.7 


113.3 


9,339 


10.773 


4.531 


994 




1.914 


7.349 


3.633 


3.95 




lSS3/i4 


33 3 


60.J 


9K5 


il. 1 


4.t75 


7.700 


3.919 


97B 




1.901 


6.694 


1.006 


3.31 




19«4/t5 


3.9 


BO. 5 


71. fl 


106.7 


7.674 


9.694 


4.079 


1.091 




1.995 


7.036 


1.64a 


3.63 




l9S9/«e- 


9.4 


«3.4 


75 3 


n9.0 


9.977 


10,936 


4.009 


1.190 




1.341 


6,496 


4^^040 


3.33 




19ae/B7-' 


13. « 


76 T 


99. 3 


tt9.3 


9.353 


13.394 


4,650 


l,l9l 




1.939 


7,366 


4.939 


f.9l 




i9«T/ee- 


31.1 


66 

ffcrll 


59.6 


lis. 9 
Bu/*cr« 


7. Ml 


13.073 


4.700 


1.3 15 
Mil. 


bu 


1.900 


7,919 


4.597 


l.90-1.»0 

t/bu 




SorQlVin 






























t9t^/fl3 


0.7 


16,0 


14. 1 


SB. 1 


935 


1.154 


495 


10 




310 


715 


439 


?.47 




l9«3/t4 


5 7 


11.9 


to.o 


49.7 


499 


937 


395 


10 




349 


640 


397 


3.74 




l9B4/e5 


.G 


17.3 


t9.4 


56. r 


966 


1. 154 


939 


19 




397 


954 


300 


3.33 




rgss/sc" 


^9 


19.3 


t6.i 


66.9 


1.120 


1.430 


6«4 


39 




179 


669 


551 


1.93 




iMC/aT" 


3.3 


19.3 


13.9 


67.7 


943 


1.493 


635 


15 




300 


740 


753 


r.40 




19BT/0>- 


3 9 

Vll. 


1 1 .B 


10.5 


73 

Bu/icr« 


757 


1.610 


535 


30 
Mil. 


bu 


335 


790 


730 


1.90-1.79 
l/bu 




Barliy 






























lM3/ft3 


4 


^•■ = 


9.0 


57.3 


916 


679 


341 


170 




47 


459 


317 


3.19 




19*3/M 


1.1 


10.4 


9,7 


53.3 


509. 


733 


393 


170 




93 


544 


K9 


3.47 




l9*4/« 


.5 


13.0 


t1.3 


53-4 


599 


799 


304 


170 




77 


551 


347 


3.39 




T9«5/B6' 


,7 


13.3 


11.6 


91.0 


S9] 


949 


333 


169 




33 


533 


335 


t 99 




I9M/B7' 


1.9 


13 1 


13.0 


50.9 


G10 


943 


395 


174 




137 


eoc 


136 


t.6l 




t9«7/«- 


?^ 


11.0 


10. I 


51.3 


519 


960 


WO 


175 




J 35 


600 


360 


1.55-1,75 




Gatm 

i9«a/a3 


WM. 


pcr«a 




ftu/«r# 








Mil. 


bu 








l/bu 




0.1 


14.0 


10 3 


57,9 


591 


749 


441 


96 




3 


S39 


?30 


1.49 




19a3/M 


.3 


JO. 3 


9.1 


53^6 


47T 


737 


466 


79 




3 


946 


191 


1.63 




19a 4 /as 


.1 


13,4 


9 3 


59.0 


474 


699 


413 


74 




'l 


509 


190 


1.67 




igifl/as- 


.1 


13.3 


9.3 


63.7 


531 


739 


490 


93 




3;^ 


544 


194 


1.33 




19a6/ft7' 


.4 


14.7 


6.9 


96.0 


399 


60» 


393 


73 




3 


469 


133 


1.31 




199 7/9 ■ 


.9 
Mil 


19.0 


7.3 


53.9 
9u/Kr# 


391 


6CI 


369 


90 

mh. 


bu 


3 


447 


114 


1.35-1. 65 
l/bu 




Soy&Bflns 






























l9«3/a3 


Q 


70.9 


«9 4 


11. S 


J, 190 


3.444 


7/96 


*.109 




905 


3.099 


3 45 


5.69 




1993/94 





£3.9 


6a, 5 


3ft. 3 


1.936 


1.991 


7/79 


993 




743 


1.909 


176 


7.11 




l9e4/tS 





67.9 


66.1 


39. t 


1.961 


3.037 


7/93 


1.030 




59s 


1.731 


3^6' 


5.94 




l9»5/a6- 





63.1 


61.6 


14. » 


3*099 


3.415 


7/96 


1.053 




740 


1.979 


536 


5.05 




1996/97* 





61. S 


59.4 


3;}. 9 


3.007 


3.943 


7/119 


1.195 




760 


3.0«3 


490 


4.90 




19eT/9«- 





99.7 


97 6 


34.0 


Ip997 


3.437 


7/97 


f.300 




970 


1.957 


4 BO 


4.70-5.00 




















Mil. 


lot 






9/ */lb 




Soybun oM 






























l993/a3 




-- 


r. 


— 


13.041 


13,144 


-- 


9.959 




2.035 


11.993 


1.361 


30,6 




Iafl3/fl4 


— 


-- 


-- 


-- 


to. 973 


13.133 


T- 


9.fi9« 




t.934 


11.413 


7?1 


30.6 




19fl4/fl5 


-- 


— 


-- 


-- 


11.469 


13.309 


V_ 


9.917 




1p660 


11,577 


613 


39.5 




I9fl5/S€- 


J^ 


— 


-- 


-*- 


11.617 


t3.397 




10.093 




1.357 


11,310 


94 7 


19 




1996/97- 


— 


^- 


^- .- 


— 


13.953 


t3.900 





10.790 




1.100 


11,9S0 


1.950 


15.3 




I997/M- 


— 


-- 





= '' 


13.000 


14.950 


— 


11.190 




1.400 


13.950 


3.400 


13.0-16.0 




















Thou. 


ton! 






9/ 4/ ton 




Soytwan n«fl1 






























1«a3/«3 


■^- 


— 





-- 


36.714 


3Gpfl99 





19.309 




7.t09 


39.415 


474 


197 




1913/94 


— 


-- 


-- 


" 


33.756 


31.330 





17.919 




9p360 


33,975 


359 


199 




l984/i5 


— 


— 


-- 


■f^ 


34.529 


34.794 





19.490 




4.917 


34.197 


197 


t35 




T9A9>/i6- 


— 


— 


-- 


-- 


34.991 


35.339 


.'- 


19.090 




9.039 


39.136 


313 


155 




I9fl6/f7- 


,- 


-- 





— 


37.979 


39.090 


-- 


30.400 




7.400 


37, BOO 


390 


163 




199T/S9- 




-- 


-- 


— 


39.360 


39.950 


— 


3f. too 




7.390 


3B.390 


300 


ISO- ITS 




SAfl fODtnOTIft 


It *oa of 


tflbl*. 



























J'JLli' 1"'!? 



4? 



Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 







Ar« 










FHft 


Oth*r 




H 




















*nd 


Av««- 












Sit 




M«r¥»S' 




Produc- 


Tot*l 


rtstd- 


tlc 


Ek- 


Total 


[nd1n« 


farm 




vatM 


P1«nt*d 


t*d 


yt«10 


tion 


■upply 


i>i) 


Llll 


porti 


Ull 


«toCkt 


{9r1C« 




3/ 










*/ 












ft/ 






MH. Bcr«9 




1&/«cr« 








Mil . 


D«1*l 






t/lt) 


Cotton 10/ 


























iaB2/B3 


I.S 


11.3 


B.I 


390 


13.0 


1B.B 


— 


9. ft 


ft, 3 


lO 7 


7,9 


59.5 


13B3/B4 


fi.a 


T.9 


1.2 


»0« 


T.B 


15.7 


"- 


5.» 


e 1 


13 7 


7 B 


C9.3 


1964/13 


a. 5 


11.1 


(0.4 


«00 


13.0 


19. B 


-- 


5. ft 


e t 


1 1 » 


4.1 


5B,T 


19S5/8e- 


3.C 


10.7 


10. 1 


E30 


13.4 


IT.S 


— 


E.4 


3.0 


B t 


9.4 


56.5 


i9a£/a-r' 


3, a 


lO.O 


6, ft 


»5^ 


9.7 


la.T 


"-- 


7.4 


€.7 


14 1 


5,0 


53.3 


1987/88- 


3,t 


to. 4 


10. 


Clfi 


13. B 


17.9 


— 


7. ft 


T.O 


M.5 


3.9 


-- 



-^BPtMWr iO, 1917 ^^JpPly ino Q«4Bno EitlMtes. 1/ Mrkitln^ yiir b^glnnln^ Jun* I tor uri*«t . Dirlvy. «nd o*t«. iu^ost t for cotton 
an^ rte«. StOtit^jtr 1 for voyb««ni, corn, •n6 sorghu*. Dctob^r 1 tar «ay**iK «no »oyQ4T. 3/ Coovanion fictori: M*ct«ri IhB.^ > 3 4T1 
Bcr«. I littrtc ton * 3304. B33 pounoi, 3fi,T43T boihali of whut or 9oyb*ani, 30.)fiTft butrvli O' corn or uv-gTwH. 45.9394 boftrvia Of 
Eiarlay, CI 1944 buihaU of c«t«H 33.04C cut. or rtCi. *nd 4 39 4Ba-pouno b«lH Of cotton, 1/ Incli>d«« dlvAratfin. PIK. ano acratOa 
raductlon orogra*! 4/ [nc^udai tnports. 5/ Mrkat iviraD* pricti do rat tncluda An aliovanc* for loant outstsnO^nD and CovtrrinefTt 
purci-iatatr C/ E}«aldu*1 incltJO«d ^n doacitic uaa 7/ Includas tea^. B/ Awra^ of cruM loy^aan oM. Qacatur. 9/ Avtra^ja of 44 
parcant, DvCAtwr, 10/ Upland and antra \ong atapl*. Stock «9t1(Mt*a baaad on C*n«ua Auraau data which rasulta Sn an unaccountad 
diffarenca between tkjpply ano uta aatinatvs wid cha'^0'4 in andtn^ atock*. 

JnfDrnatlon coitACt CoiHOdltV tconCAici Olvliton. CrDca Brancn (3031 TBe-4B40. 



Table 18.— Food Grains 







1912/93 


Market 1r 
I993/S4 


ia ye*r 1/ 




1996 
July 


Har 


Apr 


19BT 
Ptay 


June 






19fl4/S5 


198S/SG 


July 


Whoiaaaia prices 
























Wheat, NO. t Hflw. 
























KftnsAS Ctty (t/Dii) 2/ 




3.94 


3.94 


3.T4 


3.28 


2.50 


2.90 


2 90 


3.02 


2.70 


3.59 


Wheat, 0N5, 
























MtnneapoH* (t/Cw) 2/ 




3,95 


4.21 


3. TO 


3,29 


2.17 


2.G1 


2.60 


2.7G 


2.66 


2.52 


B^Ci, S.W. La. (t/Ctot) 3/ 




19.00 


19.39 


17.98 


1G.11 


12.43 


B.93 


10.38 


10,38 


10.50 


10.50 


Wheat 
























Exports <mn bu) 




1.509 


1,429 


1.424 


915 


111 


T4 


T3 


T3 


126 


HA 


MHI grind (mil Du) 




G56 


694 


676 


Til 


62 


64 


64 


68 


65 


HA 


Wheat floor production inll 


Ctft) 


252 


308 


301 


310 


38 


29 


29 


30 


?9 


HA 


Rice 
























Enports (mil CMt . rough equtvj 


es.9 


70.3 


fiM 


SB t 


a 6 


5.4 


6.4 


7.2 


4.9 


4 2 



Wheat 

StOCkft* 0egirtn1r>g (fnU bu> 
DoineStlC use: 

Food 4*11 tHi) 

Feed A seed (ntt bu> 4/ 
Exports IniT bu) 



Harketing year 1/ 
1983/84 1984/85 .1985/86 
1,515 K399 1.435 



G43 
469 

1.429 



651 

502 

1,434 



683 
363 
915 



1985 

DCt-Oec 

2.9T1.1 

1T6.8 

24.9 

247.3 



1996 1987 

Jan-M»r Apr-Hay Jun-Aug Sefit-Nov Dec-F«D Mar-Hay 
2,926.1 2.130 1.905.0 3.154,6 3,671.5 2,349.8 



1««.9 

4.9 

226.1 



110.7 

1.8 

115.3 



174.1 
346.8 
320.6 



192.3 

31.1 

263 4 



177.3 1B0.2 

4T.6 44.8 

202.7 316.8 



U Beginning June 1 for wheat and Auguat 1 for rice 3/ Ordinary Protein. 3/ Long-grein. willed baaiv. 4/ Feed use 
appro^lfuted by residual. HA - not pvsllatile. 

InfOrnvatlOh contacts; Allen Schlentoetn end Janet LWei»y (202) 786-1B40. 



Table 19,-Ck)tton 



Merketlnfi yeer 1/ 



1982/83 1983/84 1984/8S 1989/ft« 



1986 



198T 



63.1 



73. 1 



*0.9 



ftO.O 



^hJly 
65,7 



Mar 



54.6 



Apr 
97. T 



Vtay June 



65.9 



70.4 



U.S. price. SLH« 

1-1/16 in. (ct»/lb) 2/ 
Mortlitrn Europe pric»g: 

lhde> (cte/lb> 3/ 76.7 

U.S. H 1-3/32 fctft/ibj 4/ 78,0 

y,S, mtn conftufwptfon (thou bafeaj 5.5^3 
Exports itnau b»let) 5,207 

5tocJk3, btQinninQ (tnoo baJeft} S,S32 

1/ Segfnnrng Mugust t. 2/ Average spot market. 3/ iivtrpooi QtJttook A inOext fver^^e of five lowest priced of fO 
selecteC groittm. 4/ mentphis territory growtnt. 

Information contact: Bob Skinner (M2j 786- r940. 



du!y 
73. 1 



97.6 69.2 48,9 


37.4 63.0 66.2 76. 6 78.3 B3 , 2 


87.1 7J.9 6<.i 


3i.i 62.5 65,2 75.1 76.2 8f.fl 


5.927 5.5<5 6.399 


<59 676 66f 642 655 S34 


6.786 6.501 f.969 


268 653 660 4SS 468 575 


7.957 2.775 4 . i02 


4.739 ti.094 9.765 8.444 7.3*5 6.193 



db 



j6Pap6rl6880ffice.org 



AoriCuHTjfQl OufloDk 



Table 20.— Feed Grains 









MarkAtIr 


>g y"r 1/ 

19a4/B5 


I9a5/a6 


iaB6 

July 


Mar 




19B7 










19S2/B3 


19B3/a4 


Apr 


May 


Juna 




July 


Vholaaalft Pr leas 


























Corn. NO. 2 y«1 \om. 


























Chicago (S/bu) 




2.9a 


3.46 


2.n 


2.35 


1.9S 


t.60 


1.69 


1.99' 


1.B9 




1.6B 


Sorghum t Ko. 2 yal I0u. 


























Kansas City (t/cut) 




4 . BO 


5.22 


4.4& 


3.72 


3.20 


2.ac 


2.95 


3,10 


3,20 




2,80 


Barlay, feed. 


























H^nnaapoHa (t/bu> 2/ 




1.76 


2.4S 


2.09 


^,53 


1.16 


1.64 


1.T6 


1.96 


1.73 




1.59 


Barlay. mal ttng, 


























Hinnaapol la <t/bu) 




2.53 


2.B4 


2.55 


2.24 


1.75 


2.01 


2.05 


2.12 


2. 07 




1.33 


ExPorta 


























Corn (™n tKj) 




1,034 


1.902 


1.S65 


1.241 


46 


145 


It? 


171 . 


121 




NA 


Faad grains (mi (MtrlC 


tona> 3/ 


53/0 


- 56,5 


56.6 


36.6 


1.64 


4.T 


"5.4 


4.9 


3.4 




NA 








Karkating y#ar 1/ 






19S6 






1967 






19a2/S3 


19S3/S4 


t9B4/a5 


t9S5/B6 Dac-Fab 


Har-Hay June 


-Aug 


Sapt-Nov 


Oac-Fab 


Mar-Hay 


Corn 


























Stocka. beginning (mil ■ 


bu> 


2.53T 


3.523 


1,006 


KG4a 


a. 615 


6.597 4 


.990 


4.040 


10.304 




B.249 


OOfMSttC uia: 








* 


















F«ad (nil btj> 




4.92t 


3. SIS 


4.0T9 


4.095 


1.300 


1.096 


494 


i.3Ba 


1.472 




1,089 


Food* aavd, Ind. (nM 


bo) 


a95 


975 


1.091 


1. 160 


264 


309 


30ft 


260 


370 




325 


Exporta (nil bu) 




1.B34 


1.902 


1.965 


1.241 


465 


204 


154 


321 


315 




502 


Total us« (nn bu) 




7.249 


6.694 


T.036 


6.496 


2.029 


1.599 


95« 


1.999 


2.059 




K91T 



1/ Saptambar 1 for corn and aorghun; Juna 1 for oat> and barlay. 2/ Baglnnlrtg March 1997 raportlrtg point 
Hlnr>aapoHa to Ouluth. 3/ AfKragatao data for corn, aorghun. oata, and barlay. 
NA ■ not aval labia. 



Char>fla(i from 



InfornatlOfi contacta: Larry Van Mtir (202> 766-1840. 



Table 21. -Fats & Oils 







Marketing 


year 1/ 




1986 

(June 






1997 








13B2/fl3 


1993/94 


1994/85 


1985/86 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Way 


June^' 


Soybeans 






















tfnot^saie price, Na . 1 yeiiou. 






















Chicago (|/bu> 2/ 


6,11 


7.79 


5.6B 


5.20 


5.33 


4,B4 


4.86 


5.10 


5.46 


5 56 


Crushlngs (mtl bu> 


1.107.B 


982.7 


1.030.5 


1.052.8 


79.6 


102.3 


106. 


95.9 


95.3 


90 6 


Exports (ran bu) 


905.2 


742.9 


598.2 


740,0 


3fl.7 


73. B 


67. B 


53.9 


37.6 


99.2 


Stocks, beginning («H bu) 


254.5 


344.6 


175.7 


316.0 


53.2 


1t3.1 


105.4 


90.2 


B3.2 


72.9 


Soybean otl 






















wtioiesale price, crude. 






















Decatur (cts/}b) 


20.62 


30.55 


23.52 


18.0 


16.80 


15 40 


IS 21 


15.31 


16.22 


15 96 


Production (mM lb> 


*3.040.4 


10.872,0 


11.467.9 


11.620,4 


8B1.9 


1.109.6 1 


. 149.0 


1.047.t 


1.037.6 


9B1. 1 


Domestic disap. imi) lb) 


9.857.3 


9.598.6 


' 9.916.7 


10. 062. B 


970.3 


856.0 


761.6 


1,027.1 


31B.2 


970.3 


Exports (mil lb) 


2,024.7 


t.913.6 


1.659.8 


1.257,2 


1(5.1 


74.0 


52.1 


29 2 


47.4 


85.0 


Stocks, beginning (™n lb) 


1.102.5 


1.260.9 


730.5 


632.5 


1,360.2 


1,837 3 2 


.017.0 2.352 3 


3.344.1 2 


.416.0 


Soybean meal 






















Wholesale price. A4% Protein. 






















Decatur (t/ton) 


187.19 


IBB. 21 


125.46 


154.90 


I5fl 90 


154.40 


T4G.eO 


159.00 


t74.90 


187.10 


Production (thOu ton) 


26.713.6 


22.756,2 


24,529.3 


24,957.8 


1.879. J 


3.409.9 3 


,499. 1 2,256.4 


2.245.S 2 


.134 6 


Oomefttic disap. (thou ton) 


19.306.0 


17.615.2 


19.4B1.7 


*9. 122.3 


1.430 2 


1.513.5 1 


.538.4 


1.593.4 


1.740.1 1 


. 738 . 1 


Exports (thOu ton) 


7.IOB.7 


5.359.7 


4.916.5 


6.007.0 


452.9 


930.1 


992.4 


654.9 


427. B 


455,8 


Stocks, beginning (thou ton) 


. 175.2 


474. 1 


255.4 


387.0 


2S2 4 


311.2 


277.5 


235.9 


244.0 


321.7 


rtargarlna. wholesale Price. 






















Chicago, white (ct>/lb) 


41.1 


46.3 


55.4 


42.1 


40.40 


39.75 


39.20 


39.39 


40.13 


39.50 



1/ Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeal and oil; calendar year for narOarlne. 2/ Beginning iprl) 1. 
1982. Prices based on 30-aay delivery, uaing upper end oF the rartge. 

lriFormat(on contacts' Roger HoSkln (202) 796-l840i Ton BIckartOn (202) 796-1691. 



O-tobe' 1Q87 



iandP^ 



% ThePaperlessOfRce-oig 
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Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 



^aytMnt t-«t«i 



Targtt 
prio« 



Lo*n Firtfllty 

ritl iQArr 



Itnd 



PIK 



Basi 
■ cr4i 



1/ 



PArtlCI- 
pitlon 
r«t4 3/ 



t/bu. 



P*r£:#nt 
3/ 



nil. 



P«rc«nt 
of E)«s« 



I3B2/03 

^9B4/B9 
1909/Bfi 

19a>/Bfl 



4.0« 
4.30 
4.31 

4.3B 

4.30 
«.3fl 



a.is 



2.40 
9.3B 



.50 

,e5 

1.00 

i.M 
3.10 



3.70 
3.10 
3. TO 
3.00 



99 

as 



1.10 



90. T 
90. B 
04.0 
»4.D 
91. T 



fs/o/o 

19/9/10*30 

30/10/10-30 

30/ 10/0 

i2.%/% or 10/3.9 

37,4/0/0 



T</7a/51 
GO/ 60/ 30 
73 

B4/31/B4 
B3 



«/cvt 



Rlc« 

I9t3/a3 

iaB3/B4 

19B4/BS 

19a^/0« 

I9a6/I7 4/ 

I9a7/BB 



10. B9 
11,40 
11.90 
11,90 
11.90 
11. «« 



B t4 
I i* 
B 00 
BOO 
7.30 
fi.B4 



S/3.40 
9/3.45 
9/3.90 



3.7t 
3 77 
3.7fi 
3,90 
4.70 
4.B3 



J. 70 
3 to 



3.37 


15/0/0 


7B 


3.95 


15/8/ to- 30 


flB/9B/B7' 


4.16 


35/0/0 


B9 


4.93 


20/15/0 


iS 


4.30 


39/0/0 


m 


4.33 


3Q/0/0 


m 



%/t)u. 



Corn 
iaB3/B3 
I3B3/S4 
l3B4/9i 
19a5/B6 
l9Bti/B7 
13B7/BB 



3.70 


6/3.55 




.19 




3,96 


3 69 







1.90 


3.03 


9.55 




.43 




3,03 


3. 99 




.49 




3.03 


3.40 


1.93 


t, 11 


.13 


3 03 


2. it 


1iB3 


1.31 


7 00 



B1.2 


lO/O/O 




13. « 


to/ 10/ to- 30 


7l/Tl/*0 


90. B 


to/0/0 




B4,9 


10/0/0 




91.9 


17.5/3.5/0 




B3.3 


30/15/0 


B«/S5 - 



Wtb. 



Sarghun 
19B3/03 
1993/94 
19^4/15 
19BS/9ti 
19BG/B7 
f9ft7/BB 



3.«0 
3.73 
3.99 
9.99 
7 SB 
7.»» 



3.43 
3.93 

.3.43 
3.43 

3.;b 

9.19 



1.B3 
1.74 



t.90 



17.7 
19.0 
19.3 
19.3 
19.7 
19 1 



7/[lH«] 



47 

73/73/53 

43 

SS 

75 

93/43 



»/t> 



BArUy 
19B3/a3 
19B3/B4 
1994/95 
19S5/B6 
19B6/97 4/ 
19B7/B9 



19B2/B3 
T9B3/B4 
t 994/9 9 
t993/B6 
1996/97 4/ 
t9B7/«9 



Soyo«an« 9/ 
1993/93 
1983/94 
19B4/B5 
19B5/BE 
19B6/97 4/ 
199 7/9 B 



Up^artd cotton 
1983/93 
1993/94 
1994/9^ 
1 995/96 
1999/97 4/ 
t*9T/9B 



3.90 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3. BO 
3.60 



1.50 
1.B0 
t.BO 
1.B0 
t.60 
1.B0 



71,0 
76.0 
91.0 
91,0 
91.0 
7fl.40 



a. 09 
3.l« 
3 09 
3. 09 
1.95 
I.SE 



1.31 
1.36 
1.31 
1.31 
1.34 
1.19 



57.10 
55.00 
&5.00 
■97.30 
99.00 
t3.» 



1,96 
1 49 



f/bu* 



.99 
.94 



t/bu 



5.03 




5.03 




1,01 




5.03 




5,03 


4.77 


5.03 


4,77 



4/lfc 



.40 
.3t 

.53 
t.W 
1. II 



It 
D 

39 
.90 
.55 



9/44.00 
10/ 



13 S3 
12. lO 
IB. 60 
23,70 
29.00 
}7.tl 



I.OOi 



.57 
1.60^ 



.79 



.36 
.90 



39.00 

30.00 



10 « 

11.0 
11.6 
13 3 
13.4 

12.9 



10.4 
9,B 
9.9 

9,4 
9.9 
9.7 



7/|H<k*) 



7/[a«iia] 



46 

55/95/0 

44 

m 

7t 
93/33 



14 

30/30/0 

14 

M 

37 

44/15 





1fl/0/0 


7B 




20/5/10-30 


93/93/77 




25/0/0 


10 




30/ to/0 


•3/0/O 




35/0/0 


«1 




31/0/0 


13 



t/ P*rc«nt«g« of biH icrva firacM partli: tpatinQ in 4crugt Rtduct^on F>ro0r«fiv/P«id i«pv3 D1v«Mton/PlK v*r« 
r«»/1r#d tQ MvQi* ID ConBirvlfiQ uHi to rtctlvi progrw &»n*f1ti. In Addition to th* pircintaa^t anoHn roe 
19il/i4. rar*«-i r« th« a^tton ot M^lttlno bltfi to r*ttri tf^lr antTr* t»ii icnvgti. 3/ P*rcant«0* of b«s« 
ftcr*i viron«d Ifi Acra«9* 9*A#ctian Pra^H«?Pitdkand Olv»rt10fV/PIK . 3/ P*rc*nt of pra^w r1»'«» lacipt 
1996/i7 «h««t* «niCh la dollh-i our t)uah«|. 1993' *nd I9B4 PIK r«tii apply only to tr« t0^30 ind lO-30 port loni. 
retMttti«>y. «/ P*yB«nt ntii for o«r>ani« r«e>1vfld in caari war* rttduCkd Oy 4.3 porc^nt in i9M/97 ou« to 
<ir***-»uO«»n-H0tlirigi. fl/ irtr**i iwrago ifarlii ivrhit D*-lci. 6/ irm HM»r»* loan r*t* i**a »3.90. 7/ T^i* 
SDrghuft, »rt*y, and o*t Df-offrHt mt* tr« ao** is lor corn lacn yair •xcapt ise3/*4. «4^n ^I* ■*■ not offor*d on 
Darl*y and oati. 9/ Th«^* ara no iirgai prtcai, «cr»Qfl DfOOrtti^. or ooywnt ritea for aayO««ni . 9/ Loan 
rBpey«nt rata. 10/ Loini ity Oo rapaltf at xrm lowar of t4^ loan rata or world ur^at pricaa. 

InfOrtiatlctn contact: tarry Van Mir (202} 7ftG'ia40. 
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Table 23. -Fruit 



19?5 1976 1977 I97i 1979 ISBO 1981 1983 19*3 19S4 1985 tSBE P 



Citrua . 

PrO<JuCtion Ithou tOn) t4.5S6 H.7»» l5.20 H p 3W t3.319 16,494 15.105 t3.057 13.608 10,793 10.489 5/11. SB9 

Per Opltft consumption Oba) 1/ 1*9 3 117.2 124,5 107.4 10*. 5 112,7 104.7 108,6 130,2 tOl.B 115.7 109.9 

^On Citrui 



Production tthou lonfl) 
Per cflPite conaunption ( 


1b9^ 


ia.384 
1/ 95. S 


11.94S 
94.2 


12.374 

84.3 

19B6 


12.460 
83,5 


13,689 
95.8 


15,152 13* 
87.3 


,961 14 

a9.i 


,217 14. 
99.0 


154 H. 
99.0 

1987 


292 14, 

93.7 


.199 13, 
92.6 


p961 
95.3 




iug 


Sept 


Oct 


Mov 


Oec 


Jen 


fet9 


Her 


*Pr 


Mev 


June 


July 


foti shipping point prtcas 
ipples ii/circon} 7/ 
P«rs (t/bo«) 3/ 
□ranges ( t/box) 4/ 
GrapiFruit (t/bOx) 4/ 

Stock*, tno^ng 

frean opplaa Inl 1 Ida) 
frfsn PMrs (m 1 Ids) 
Froztn Fruits (nil Ipa) 
Frozen crenge Juice (nil 




M 

14,67 
4.03 
6,76 


17.03 
14.00 
4.34 
G.G3 


13.70 
15.00 
4 47 
6.29 


13.63 
15. to 
6.58 

4.19 


M.OO 
14.50 
4.24 
4.54 


10.67 
16,00 
4 s 24 

4.50 


14.00 
15.63 
4.75 
4.55 


M^50 
14.75 
4.79 
4.76 


15 35 

14. lO 
4.94 
5 21 


16.63 
15. 2S 
4.36 
5.26 


17.60 

31.00 

6.33 

5 09 


t4.34 

4.17 
4. 14 


Ibe) 


7,9 2 
124,4 

741.1 

ft55.a 


.349.5 4 
335.1 
740.7 
719,4 


.142.7 3 
333.3 
955 « 

577.6 


,933.3 

391.3 
777.5 
524.8 • 


3,891 .7 
314. T 
720.9 

631 .2 


a . 307 . 2 
170,9 
632.3, 
877.1 


1.720.3 
137.1 
563.0 

1.015.7 


K174.0 

92.1 

497.7 

937.1 


751. a 

53.7 
495.6 
894.9 1 


386 3 
21,1 

510.6 
.n2.6 


303.9 

1.7 

635.9 

I.10B,6 


74.9 

n.8 

977,4 
945.8 



1/ Be^^ised per cePite consumption for total U.S. populetlon, Including •lUtary coneuiiptlon of both Trean end Proceaaed fruit In fresh 
«eignt equWelent. 2/ Red □■nclous. tf«hin(jton, eitre Tiocy. certon trey peek. B0-1l3'a, 3/ D'*njqu. Wasnington. etanaard bor wrapped. 
U.5, No, 1. 90-135'e. 4/ U.S. eQuwelent on-tree returns 5/ as of 5ept«et>er 1. 1997. N« • not evallabla. P ■ prallninary. 

Information contact: Hen Huang <303) T86-17S7. 

Table 24.— Vegetables 



Proouction 

Total vegetables (1,000 cut) 
Freah ll.OOO dtt) 1/ 2/ 
Procesaed ftona) 3/ 
MushroOnS (l,0Q0 ^tim) 
POTStoes 1 1 .000 Cyt) 
Sweetpotatoea ll.OQO Cyt ) 
Dry edible beans 11.000 cut) 



Shipnente 

Freah { 1.000 cut) 4/ 
Potatoes h.OOO Cvt) 
Sweetpctato«a <1.000 Chft) 

\/ 1993 caata are not Conparabte with 19B4 <»<>a 1985. 3/ Eatlvate reinstated for asparagus wtth th* 1084 CrOPn all Other years alSP Include 
Oroccoli. carrots, cauliflower, celery, swaet corn, lettuce, rwnayoewa, onions, and to»etoes. 3/ Eett^atea reinsteted for CuCunbers fc*1th 
tt\u 1994 crop, all oiner yeers al4o include enap oeanS. Sweet Corn, preen phi. and tomatoes. 4/ Includae emP beene. broccoli, capoege. 
carrots, cauliflower, celery* aweet corn. CuCufltcars* eggpUnt. lettuce, onlona, ball peppers, squaan. tonatoee. centeloupes, honeydcys. and 
yeternalons, W - not evallehla 
Infornatlon contact; Shannon kiann or Cathy Greene (303) 786-1767, 













Ce 1 endar years 












1977 


1979 


1979 


1960 


1991 


^963 


1983 


1984 


1965 


1986 


11/ 


403 . 936 


363,165 


413.925 


38 1 . 370 


379,123 


431.615 


403.330 


457,393 


453.769 


445,436 




176.541 


182.563 


190.859 


1^.229 


194 . 694 


307.934 


197.919 


317. 132 


2(7.932 


316.367 


M 


.319,750 


9'. 990, too 


M. 153.300 9, 


,557.100 


9.321.460 


11.179.590 to 


.370.050 


t2. 013. 030 


11.783,240 11 


,616.560 




399.703 


454. X7 


470,069 


469.576 


5t7. 146 


490,826 


561.531 


595.681 


587,956 


NA 




355.334 


366,314 


342.447 


303,857 


338.591 


355. 13( 


333, 9 11 


363,612 


407 , 109 


354,466 




11.665 


13. 115 


M3.370 


10.953 


12.799 


14.833 


12.083 


13.986 


14.953 


13,674 


1 


»6.555 


18.935 


20,553 
1996 


26.729 


33,751 


25 . 563 


15,530 


31.070 
1967 


32,175 


32.898 




July 


iug sept Oct 


I40V 


Dec J«n Fib 


Mer 


*pr (ley June 


July 




37.949 


17.579 15 


.174 19,375 


15.967 


15.766 30.607 t6H066 


22.386 


30.0 M 23. 


887 35.745 


33,754 




7.757 


9,066 T 


.907 11.333 


9.928 


10.836 14 


,569 10.891 


15.668 


t3.560 12. 


165 12.633 


7.520 




160 


96 


246 428 


706 


389 


279 259 


393 


399 


177 98 


21 



Table 26. — Other Commodities 













innual 






1986 






1967 






1983 




1983 




1984 


1985 ' 1986 F 


apr-Aina 


Uuly-Sept 


Oct-Oac 


Jsn-nar 


*pr-June 


5u0ar 




























Production 1/ 


5.936 




5.683 




5.890 


5,969 6,357 


728 


685 


3 


.331 


2,034 




766 


Deliveries 1/ 


9.153 




8,913 




8.454 


8.035 7.810 


1,907 


3h063 


1 


.991 


1.908 




2.002 


Stocks, •nding 1/ 


3.06a 




3.570 




3,005 


3.136 3,337 


2.540 


1.652 


3 


,337 


3.497 




2,476 


Coffee 




























Composite green Prlc« 


132. 


00 


131. 


51 


M2.95 


137.46 185.18 


190,79 


174.93 




159.69 


115,38 




105.91 


U V. (cts/io) 




























UportSn green bean equlv. 


3.352 




2,259 




3.4M 


3.550 2.596 


653 


635 




499 


563 




790 


(million \bi) 2/ 






A nnua 1 






1986 








1997 










1984 




1985 




1986 


May Dec 


Jen 


Fab 




ear 


ipr 




May 


7ooacco 




























Prices at auctions 3/ 




























F^ue-Cured (ool/lD) 


1. 


61 


1. 


73 


1.53 


NO MO 


HQ 


NO 




m 


MO 




WO 


Surlay (dol/lb) 


1. 


88 


1* 


59 


1.57 


m 1,57 


1.53 


1,57 




NO 


NO 




NO 


DoMetIc CDnaumptiOn 4/ 






















42.3 






Cigarettes IbiU 


600. 


4 


594 





584.0 


52.4 49.9 


38.1 


43,7 




S3.0 




51,0 


Large c^(>are (alU 


3.493 




3.336 




3.090 


379.4 361.6 


223 4 


313.4 




335.5 


212.7 




333.1 



1/ 1.000 ahort tons, raw va^ua. Quarterly data ahown «t and of each quarter. 3/ Gre«n and procaeaad coffee. 3/ Crop yaar Jw»y-Oune 
for flue-curadn Octobar-SapteFiber for Ourlay. 4/ Taxable r«BOvata. F « forecast. " NO - no quote. 

Information contscta: (au^jar) Oeve Harney (203) 796-1769; (coffee) Fred Gray (302) 786-1769; (tooacco) verner Crisa (303) 796-1766. 

October 1987 _, ^^ *1 
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World Agriculture 

Table 26,— World Supply & Ulilization of Major Crops, Livestock, & Producls 

l9B1/a2 1902/83 19A3/84 1964/B5 



1965/B6 



ia8€/a7 F 



wneat 
Area (n«ctar«) 
Production (irttric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) t/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 3/ 
Encitng etockl (metnc ton) 3/ 

Coarse grelni 
Area (ntctare) 
Production (fietric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 3/ 
Ending stOCkS (r^etrlC ton) 3/ 

RKe, Hilled 
AreA (nectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Export* (metric ton) 4/ 
CgnsumPtlon (metric ton) 3/ 
Encilnfl itocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Total flrain* 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (™etric ion) 1/ 
Consumption («*trtc ton) 3/ 
Endino stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

i \ seeds 
Crush (metric ton) 
Production (metric ton) 
^■portE (metric ton) 
Ending stocks (j«etriC ton) 

Meals 

Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

ails 

Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 

Cotton 

Area (r^ectsre) 
Production (bale) 
Exports (Da^«) 
Consumption (dale) 
Ending stocks (Oali) 



Red meat 

Production (mil metric tons) 
Consumption (mil fftetric tons) 
txporti (mil metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 

Production (mil metric ton*) 
Consumption (mil metric tons) 
Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 

Milk Production (mil metric tons) 









Million units 








33S.7 


337.7 


339. 1 


331.4 


329.3 


336.0 


331,3 


449.5 


477,5 


489.4 


511.5 


499.3 


536,9 


505.6 


101.3 


96.7 


103.0 


107.0 


84.6 


89 8 


94,4 


443.6 


463.3 


483.3 


495,6 


467,6 


519.7 


5i6.a 


ST.O 


103,3 


109.5 


135.4 


137.0 


146.3 


134,9 


349.9 


339.7 


335. 3 


335.5 


340.2 


337.0 


339,4 


T66.0 


764.4 


687.0 


613.7 


645.6 


835,4 


603 6 


96.6 


69.6 


93. 1 


100.7 


83,3 


66,1 


66,3 


737.7 


753.1 


761.9 


783.8 


770.6 


803.4 


816,3 


130.7 


151,8 


77.0 


107,8 


163.1 


315.1 


300.3 


145.3 


141.1 


144. 3 


144.4 


144,9 


145.5 


143.6 


360.6 


385.7 


308.0 


319.3 


330.0 


315 6 


304.9 


11,8 


11.9 


13.6 


11.5 


13.7 


13.3 


10.6 


36K5 


390.3 


308.7 


313.6 


316.0 


319,4 


311.7 


31.3 


17.3 


17.3 


33.3 


36.3 


33,5 


15.8 


733.8 


718.5 


708,7 


711.3 


714,4 


710.5 


694.3 


1,496.1 


1,547.6 


K4B4.4 


1,644.4 


1,665.0 


1,679.9 


1,614. 1 


303,7 


300.3 


307.7 


319,3 


ISO. 6 


16B, 1 


191.3 


K463.6 


1.505.6 


1,553.8 


1,593.3 


1,574.3 


1,643.5 


1.646.8 


339,0 


371.4 


303,7 


355.5 


346.4 


363,6 


351.0 


f3a 9 


143.5 


136,6 


150.5 


153.9 


157.8 


161.0 


169.4 


176.3 


165.9 


I9t.1 


196 


196.4 


303.3 


35.9 


35.3 


33.0 


33,0 


34,4 


37.9 


36.0 


13.5 


30.5 


15.8 


31.3 


26.7 


35. 1 


36.4 


94.5 


96.1 


93,9 


101.6 


104,1 


107,7 


t09.7 


38 8 


31.6 


39.7 


33.3 


34.3 


36.0 


35.9 


41.6 


43.4 


43 3 


46,1 


49 3 


49.5 


51.0 


13.4 


14.0 


13.7 


15.6 


16,4 


16.6 


tT.I 


33.0 


31.4 


3t.O 


33.9 


31,9 


30.3 


33.0 


71.3 


68 1 


67.7 


86.1 


79,3 


69.3 


77.5 


20.3 


19.4 


19.3 


30.5 


20.5 


35.4 


34,0 


66.3 


6B 3 


68-7 


70.4 


76.9 


63.0 


63.3 


35.3 


75,1 


35.1 


43.7 


45.9 


31,4 


36.3 


1981 


1963 


1983 


1984 


1965 


1986 F 


1987 F 


93. e 


93,9 


96.4 


98.1 


101.8 


103.3 


103.4 


93.0 


93.3 


94,7 


9e.i 


99.6 


100.9 


100.9 


5.7 


5.8 


5.t 


5.9 


6.3 


6 1 


6.4 


33,5 


33.1 


33,5 


34.3 


35.3 


26.0 


27.4 


33.1 


33,7 


33 5 


34.0 


34.9 


J5.6 


26,9 


15 


1.4 


13 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1,3 



369,7 



396.9 



413.5 



413.0 



417.9 



432.8 



433.4 



1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 3/ Mner* stocks data not aval labia (excluding USSB), coneu<»pt1on ir>ciudas stock changes, 
3/ Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not repr«eent levele at a given date. Pate not available for 
an countries^ includes estimated change in usSfl flrain atocks but not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1963 data 
correspond with 1981/83. etc. F ■ forecast. 

Information contact: Frederic Surl^ (203) 786-1693. 
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Table 27> — Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Annual 1606 19^7 

19S4 19S5 1986 July F«b Mar Apr May June July 

Export comm(>d1t1«s 
w^«»t. f ,o.b. vatBtl . 

Gulf porta (»/du) 4.\7 3. 73 3.19 2 . BO 3.09 3*7 3.t3 3.2B 2.99 2.89 

Corn. f.O.b, vtBflaK Gulf porta (»/bu) 3.50 2.B3 2.27 2, IT 1.74 1.85 1.93 2.08 2. OB 1.97 
Grain ftorgujiii 

f.O.b. veaaal. Gulf ports <*/bu) 3 00 2.64 2.16 1.94 1.75 1.87 1,86 2.01 2.01 1.90 

5o¥beana. f.o b. v#aa#K Gulf port! (»/bu) 7.3B 5.83 5.45 5.45 5.08 5.14 5.35 5.71 5.82 5.74 

Soybtan oil. Dtcatur (cts/lO) 30.75 27.03 t6.36 16.21 15.21 15.03 15.03 15.93 15.57 15.05 

Soybean maal . D<Catur (t/ton) 166.80 T27.15 157,62 162.15 153.24 146.98 158.48 175.70 187.25 179.84 

Cotton. B rtarkftt avg, spot (cta/lb) 68.37 5B.55 53.47 65.73 54.75 54.60 57.72 65.94 70.42 73.06 

TODOCCO. avg. pr1c# at auction <Ctt/lb) 170.64 172.05 153.93 155.02 145.82 146,51 145.59 M5.59 145.59 141.80 

B1C», f.O.b. mill. Houston <*/cwt) 19.47 18.49 14.60 13.00 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 

Inedible tallow. Chicago <Ctt/lb) 17.47 14.33 9.03 7.78 11.00 9.T7 12.98 15.13 14.73 15.17 

Import conuiod^tiet 

Coffflt N.Y spot <t/lb) 1.46 1.42 2.01 1.88 1.20 1.03 1.02 1.09 1 Ofl 1 00 

ftubbar. H.i. spot <Cts/lb) 49.70 41.91 42.87 43.51 46.51 46. It 47.39 49.06 50.58 53.47 

Cocoa beana, N.Y. (*/lt>) 1.06 .89 .8B .88 .85 .87 .90 ,90 ,87 .93 

Information contact: Mary TSyiWurian (aOa) 786-^92. 



Table 28. — Indexes of Nominal & Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates_ 

f986 19«T 







Sept 


^ct 


»tov 


Dae 




Oa'n 




March 


Mar 
1973-100 




Apr 


May 


Jun* 


July 


*ug 


Total U,S 


traoe 1/ 
»07 


<6l 


108 


197 




*P* 




99 


99 




97 


96 


98 


99 


100- 




















AprU 


1971-100 














Agricultural 
Namlnal 2/' 
R&al 2/ 


traoe 
4.600 
87 


4. 733 
89 


4. 794 
90 


4.903 
88 


5 


.230 
8e 


6 


,103 
85* 


6.954 
85* 


7 


,783 
■4- 


9.938 
94' 


12.507 
86* 


t4.245 
87- 


14.933 
85* 


SoytsaanV 
Nominal 
R&al 3/ 


2/ 


366 
75 


380 
75 


394 

76 


75 




314 

73 




327 

71' 


343 

71* 




358 

70' 


374 
69- 


394 
70- 


413 
71" 


428 

71* 


yhiat 
iStoftiinal 
Raa? 3/ 


3/ 


36.514 
103 


3G.T33 
109 


27 . 030 

ito 


37,616 
tOT 


39 


*557 
105 


34 


.601 
104' 


39.700 
t06- 


44 


.919 

103" 


57,303 
106- 


73.477 
Mi- 


83.997 


88.101 
106" 


Corn 
Now 1 na 1 
Real 3/ 


2/ 


4.330 
80 


4.369 
80 


4.430 
80 


4.534 

79 


4 


.842 

76 


5 


.G3t 
7S- 


6. 407 
76* 


7 


. t58 
74" 


9.030 
73' 


ll. 436 
75- 


<3.013 
76* 


^3.643 
75- 


Cotton 
Nomtnal 
Raal 3/ 


7/ 


333 

31 


336 
93 


337 
93 


337 
92 




334 

91 




333 

90- 


333 

90- 




373 
■9* 


270 
87- 


3C9 

Be- 


369 
88- 


3G9 
87- 



^/ Federal Resarve Board Index of trflde-aalghtad B*chan^ va^ua of tha U.S tJollar against <0'Oth»r najor Industrtal 
country currancias. Plua Swltzariand. T^aat cvrrancies cfcninata tha fliWMIng of U.S total trada. 3/ (yortilnal valuaa are 
parCantBge chanoea in currency unUa per ttollar. M«1gJnt»d Oy of^portton Of a^lculiural anporta fro« itm United StataS. 
An tncraama Indlcatam that tha (Jollar h«« apprectated. 3/ lh» raal Indait dtflataa tha nominal aartaa Oy Consumer prlca 
chanoe* of tr>m countr»aa involved, raaulting In dwargance oai-aan noMlhal a^o raal Indexaa wr\an hign-inf latiftn countrtas 
figura algnlf tcant ly . The nontnal Federal Reaerva 1nO«x arwua Uttla d^var^wTCa batwcan nont^al and real Inde^BS bacausa 
of similar inflation rataa anong tnecountrlam <nclu(*ad. -pran»<r«ry. 
Information contact: Edward wUaon O03) 78G-<Gfla. 

Table 29. -U,S. Trade Balance 











1 


Flacal y*ar 


■ ■ 








Jure 




1979 


*980 


19S1 


1983 


1993 


1984 


19B5 


19B6 


1907 F 


1987 












t allHon 










Exports 

Agricultural 
NonagrtCultura! 
Total 1/ 


31.979 
135.939 

167. BtB 


40.481 
iG9.84G 
210.337 


43.780 
185.433 
339.303 


39.095 
t76.3lO 
315.405 


34.7G9 
159.373 
194.142 


30.037 
170.014 
308.041 


3t.30l 
179.338 
310.437 


36.335 
176.613 

203.939 


37.500 

NA 


3.071 
18.335 
20.396 


Import a 

Agricul tural 
Nonagrtcultural 
Total 3/ 


16.116 
177,434 

193. GIO 


<7.376 

333.590 
340. S«« 


<7.3ie 

337.469 
354. G87 


19.481 

333.353 
340.034 


16.371 
330. G39 
34G.900 


18.91G 
397.736 
31G.G53 


19.740 
313.733 
333.463 


30>875 
343.855 
363 . 730 


30.000 
NA 
MA 


1.7G7 
33.549 
36.31G 


Trade Oalanca 
Agricultural 
hkjnaartcul tural 
Total 


15.793 
-41.5BS' 
-35.793 


33.305 
-53.744 
-30.539 


3G.5G3 
-52.04G 
-35.484 


33,614 

-57.043 
-33.439 


19.498 
-7l.35fi 
-53.758 


19.111 
-137.733 
-108,611 


11.461 
-134.486 
-133.035 


5.450 
-1GG.343 
-ISO. 793 


7.500 
NA 
Ni 


304 
-15.334 
'IS. 030 



■FtscBl yaara bagm Octotiar 1 and and S8PtBr«i«r 30. FiacBl yair 1906 txgan DCt. 1. 19B5 and «ndBd Sapt, 30. 1986. 
1/ Do-»aatlc anDorta includino DapartMnt of Oa^anaa ahipwnta (F,A.S. valua). 3/ laporta for conau^ticxi (cuatOMm vaiuel. 



Hk - fwt availBbia. F - foraciat. 

Information contact: Stava MacDonalO (303J 78G-1G31. 

October 1967 
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Table 30,— U,S, Agricultural Exports & Imports 



E MPor t B 

Animats, 1 we (no) 1/ 

Heats ft pr^ps , , excK poultry (mt) 

Dairy Products (nt) 

Poultry m^atl (nt I 

F«t3, ol1t, ft grlflsAs (mt> 

H^des & tktna Incl . fursklns 

C«tt1i nidei. kfhole (no) 1/ 

Mlnit Pelts (no) M 
Grains ft f*«di (nt) 

Wheat ((it) 

Wh««t flour (nt) 

BtCI (It I 

F««(] grainSf incT . products (mt) 

Fe«d3 & fodoert X^x\ 

QtnCr grain products (mt) 
Fruttst nutit and Preps. (mt) 
Fruit Juices Inc*. froz. (hi) t/ 
Vegetables ft preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmflnkjfa("tured (rnt) 
Cotton, excl. llnters (mt) 
Seeds (mtl 

Sugar, car-« or beet (mt) 
Oitseedi ft products (mt) 

OIWmc^^ (ntl 
Soybeans (jiti 

Protein meal (mt ) 

Vegetaole oils (mt) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 

Total 

I ffipor t a 

Animals, 1 jve (no) 1/ 

Meats & Prips.t excl. ooultry (mt) 

Beef h veal (mt) 

Pork (jitI 
Dairy producte (mt) 
Poultry inO Products 1/ 
Fats^ oMt, ft greases (mt) 
Hides ft sMtni. incl , fursklns 1/ 
wool, unmanufactured (mt) 
Grains A feAt^s (mt) 
Frutts, nuts* ft prept,, 

GxCl . Ju^Cet (mtl 

8ananas ft plantains (mt) 
Fruit Juices (hll t/ 
vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mtl 
Cotton, unflanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

^Ju^sa^y stock 4 cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar* cant or beet (mt) 
Ollsaeos ft Products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 

Protatn neal (mt) 

Vegetable olle tmt) 
Beverages e*cl , fruit Juices (hOl/ 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, apices (mt) 

Coffee, IncU products (mt) 

Cocoa fteflns h product! (mt) 
Rubber ft allied gums (jit) 
Other 













~ 












Fisca 


1 years* 




June 
1987 




Fiacei 


yea r s • 




dune 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 F 


1384 


1985 


1986 


1987 f 


1987 






Thousand units 








* million 






7S4 


586 


S70 




19 


276 


355 


344 




16 


422 


427 


451 


2/500 


42 


939 


906 


1.013 


-- 


103 


418 


423 


481 


-- 


35 


393 


414 


430 


500 


29 


225 


234 


2G5 


400 


34 


280 


357 


383 




34 


1.395 


1.317 


t.355 


3/1. aoo 


93 


703 


608 


477 


-- 


33 


-- 


-- 


-- 


— 


-- 


1*318 


1,325 


1.456 


-- 


139 


24,283 


25,456 


25,973 


-- 


1.999 


1*010 


1,019 


1*150 


^- 


116 


2,551 


3,237 


2.697 


-- 


140 


67 


60 


65 


— 


5 


108,194 


93.903 


74.437 


-- 


7.730 


17.304 


13,285 


9.476 


4/9.500 


767 


4^&99 


38.533 


25*490 


29.000 


3.360 


6.497 


4.264 


3.359 


5/3.(00 


313 


t.071 


71Q 


1.137 


f.400 


108 


334 


164 


204 


" — 


30 


3.393 


1,973 


3,383 


3,400 


119 


897 


677 


648 


600 


37 


ss.s^e 


55,363 


36 , 293 


47.800 


3.403 


8.217 


6.884 


3,819 


3.800 


381 


7.031 


6.533 


8,381 


6/10,000 


796 


1.316 


1,004 


1*383 


^^ 


tio 


564 


795 


754 


-- 


51 


34 3 


293 


357 


-- 


31 


1.931 


1.907 


2.003 


— 


187 


t.594 


k687 


1.766 


-- 


178 


5,598 


4.641 


3.652 


— 


458 


333 


200 


148 


-- 


30 


t,527 


1,420 


t.4S7 


-- 


131 


999 


946 


1.000 


-- 


90 


227 


357 


324 


300 


10 


1,433 


1.588 


1.318 


1.300 


38 


1.481 


1,277 


483 


1.500 


98 


3.395 


1.945 


678 


1.900 


M4 


252 


289 


269 


-- 


13 


326 


353 


36€ 


400 


15 


3B5 


355 


375 


— 


31 


74 


65 


75 


-- 


7 


26.9ei 


33.803 


27.557 


*^ 


1.609 


8.602 


6.195 


6.366 


7/6.300 


372 


30,4Ge 


17.886 


20.684 


8/20.500 


1.097 


e,354 


4.334 


4.394 


-- 


238 


19.265 


I6*62f 


30M39 


?o\ too 


1,033 


5,734 


3.876 


4. 174 


3.900 


217 


5.0G0 


4.60e 


5,588 


6,800 


434 


(.317 


853 


1,137 


1.300 


8£ 


K435 


1.3M 


1,284 


-- 


88 


1. 131 


1>018 


746 




48 


11 


12 


7 


— 


1 


96 


105 


105 


-- 


10 


466 


443 


568 


" 


63 


f.083 


1.069 


1. 126 


-- 


108 


143.794 


135,967 


109, S41 


139*000 


10.063 


38.037 


31.201 


26.335 


38.000 


2.071 


1.907 


2.120 


1.885 




198 


596 


569 


637 


700 


60 


905 


1,123 


1,139 


-- 


133 


1*931 


3.214 


3.248 


-- 


267 


550 


E74 


693 


730 


78 


1,165 


1*385 


1.353 


1.400 


163 


328 


41S 


406 


440 


40 


703 


847 


900 


1.100 


96 


383 


418 


4QD 


410 


39 


757 


763 


786 


800 


84 


-- 


-- 


-, 


-- 


-- 


133 


93 


101 




13 


18 


31 


23 


-- 


1 


13 


18 


17 


^- 


1 


-- 


— 


-- 


-' 


— 


316 


340 


200 


^^ 


26 


59 


43 


53 


-- 


5 


193 


145 


160 


^- 


18 


1,805 


3.070 


3,311 


3.500 


301 


534 


604 


668 


700 


55 


4.036 


4,483 


4.637 


4.850 


497 


1.634 


1,891 


1.976 


2.300 


338 


2.737 


3.033 


3.043 


3.100 


393 


666 


753 


740 


800 


B\ 


27,347 


35.1*2 


31,539 


33.000 


3.031 


G71 


995 


698 


700 


69 


2.093 


3.140 


3.199 


2.350 


163 


1.314 


1.347 


1.560 


1.600 


118 


190 


»3^ 


308 


310 


18 


563 


556 


605 


600 


51 


33 


3t 


4t 


-- 


5 


17 


17 


14 




1 


83 


92 


89 


130 


3 


97 


91 


Ml 


100 


e 


— 


— 


— 


-^ 


-- 


233 


318 


353 


-^ 


30 


3.839 


2.338 


1.90S 


1.500 


67 


1.144 


312 


B54 


-- 


16 


t.l37 


1.371 


1.508 


1>5S0 


107 


793 


784 


E3S 


600 


40 


233 


353 


197 


— 


19 


95 


98 


69 




5 


118 


159 


138 


— 


35 


21 


17 


ts 


__ 


3 


797 


859 


1.173 


— 


63 


683 


670 


555 


-- 


33 


H,120 


15,494 


15*488 


^- 


1.444 


1.547 


1.632 


1.848 


-- 


160 


1.776 


'1.868 


1,940 


1.870 


183 


4.777 


4.983 


6.099 


5.000 


430 


1*138 


1,13B 


1,233 


1,170 


134 


3.300 


3.344 


4.400 


3,300 


298 


451 


539 


507 


530 


33 


1,058 


1.385 


1.189 


1,300 


73 


809 


799 


801 


300 


ei 


8S4 


680 


615 


700 


53 


-- 


-- 


— 


-- 


-- 


844 


900 


885 


^^ 


71 



Total 



18,916 19.740 



30.875 



30,500 



1,767 



'Fiscal years begin October 1 and tnd September 30, Fiscal year 1986 began Oct, 1. 1985 and ended Sept. 30. 1986. -- not 
available, 1/ HO^. Included In total volume. 2/ Forecasts for footnoted Items 3/-9/ are based on slightly different groups Of 
con^moiltlel. Fiscal 1986 e»Portl of categarlee used In the 1987 forecasts were: 3/ 413 thousand mt , 3/ 1.306 thousand Mt . 
4/ 9.648 million. 5/ 3.489 million. I.e. includes flour. 6/ 8,318 thousand mt , 7/ 6,439 mlHlon. 8/ 30.481 thousand rat. 
F = forecast. 

Information contact; Steve MacOOnald (303) 786-1621. 
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Table 31. U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region ft country 



Uestern Europe 

European ConmutiitV (EC-13) 
BalgtuA-LuxenOourg 
France 

Gertwny, Fed^ F^eP. 
Italy 
Neth*rl*r%d« 

Urxlttd mngaom 
Portugal 

Spam. IncK Canary Islands 
Other Wetttrn Europe 
Switzerland 

Eastern E". rope 
Gernan Dem. ReP.i 
Poland 
\^ugoa1av1a 
Romania 

LiSSR 

Asia 

West i5;a (Mideast) 

Turitey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudia Ara&la 
South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 
Southeast Asia 

Indonesia 

Phi lippines 
Other East Asia 

Tatwan 

Korea. Hep. 

Hong Kong 

Africa 
fiorth Africa 
Morocco 
k 1 ger 1 a 
Egypt 
SuG-Sahara 
h 1 Qer 1 a 
Rep, S. ifrica 

Lattn iflierica ft Caribbean 
Brazil 

CarfDDean Islands 
Central America 
ColomOla 
Hfivlco 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Car^ada 

Oceania 

Total 

Developed Countries 
Lesa Developed Countries 
Centrally Planned Countriea 



'Fiscaj years begin October 1 end end September 30. 
-- not available. 

NOtHr Adjusted for ttansshlPnentt through Canada. 

Information contact: Steve HacDonald i202> 786-1621. 





Fiscal 


years* 




May 


19t4 


1305 


1986 

% aillic 


1987 F 
in 


1387 


9.2G5 


7.183 


G.S5T 


7,000 


351 


B.G50 


6. £68 


6.442 


6.600 


331 


fi3& 


470 


361 


— 


14 


510 


39€ 


431 


-- 


31 


1,3G0 


SOO 


1.001 


-- 


59 


771 


677 


693 


— 


48 


2.337 


1.93G 


3.042 


-' 


92 


790 


G2B 


628 


'- 


4'4 


702 


502 


308 


-- 


ia 


1.232 


B33 


723 


-- 


13 


ei5 


515 


415 


^00 


30 


311 


232 


128 


"^ 


T 


741 


S32 


447 


900 


i^9 


t32 


81 


52 


-- 


d 


197 


126 


43 


-' 


4 


1B0 


137 


134 


-- 


5 


1B5 


8B 


112 


^- 


i^ 


2.5i2 


2^525 


1. 105 


BOO 


BT 


15.203 


11,933 


10.498 


11.900 


3B3 


1.865 


1,452 


1.243 


1.700 


103 


222 


129 


111 


-- 


19 


423 


371 


321 


-- 


42 


351 


300 


25B 


-- 


9 


497 


3B1 


335 


-- 


^t 


ee? 


599 


5*7 


400 


157 


206 


94 


-- 


13 


376 


129 


, &0 


-- 


4 


285 


22B 


285 


-- 


2 


G92 


339 


Bfl 


200 


35 


€.935 


5.663 


5. 139 


5,500 


461 


i,3ia 


842 


725 


800 


B1 


43a 


204 


172 


*- 


8 


300 


385 


270 


-- 


19 


3,631 


3.13B 


2.787 


3.300 


275 


1.409 


1.343 


1.108 


-- 


97 


1.S1G 


1.400 


1.27T 


-- 


144 


407 


396 


399 


-- 


34 


3.868 


2.527 


2.135 


1.800 


i59 


f.542 


1.207 


1.402 


1.300 


121 


341 


156 


159 


-- 


21 


162 


220 


330 


-- 


35 


882 


766 


875 


" 


62 


K3J7 


1.330 


733 


500 


37 


345 


367 


150 


"- 


1 


S2S 


189^ 


70 


— 


a 


5.279 


4.570 


3,593 


3.900 


306 


43S 


557 


444 


-- 


10 


B27 


77 1 


752 


800 


59 


396 


361 


334 


400 


29 


220 


238 


137 


— 


10 


1.966 


1.56G 


K115 


1.300 


100 


227 


lOG 


108 


— 


15 


77a 


T21 


433 


-- 


61 


1.936 


1.727 


1.466 


1.800 


172 


216 


204 


216 


200 


15 


38.027 


31.201 


26.325 


28.000 


2.071 


19. ISO 


15,225 


13.963 


14.500 


1.007 


14.902 


12,680 


10.721 


12.000 


922 


3.945 


3,236 


1.640 


KSOO 


141 



Change from year* earlier 
1384 19B5 t3B6 1987 F 



9 

3 

-1 

-13 

-4 

-21 

-4 

10 

3 

-10 

-12 

-10 

7 

-15 

-28 

35 

156 

12 

26 

633 

31 

20 

1 1 

-26 

3 

-b* 

33 

27 

18 

1 

7 

-21 

10 

14 

6 

18 

26 

6 

52 

-20 
-3 
62 

4 
304 

9 

10 

7 

11 

'14 

If 

-12 

26 

4 

-4 

9 

4 

7 

67 



-22 
-23 
-44 
-23 
-29 
-12 
-H 
'20 
-28 
-32 
-16 
-26 

-28 
-39 
-36 
-24 
-43 

1 

-32 
-22 
-43 
-12 
"15 
'23 
-31 

31 
-66 
-20 
-65 
-18 
'3f 
-53 

-5 
-14 

-5 
-23 

-3 

-12 

-22 
-54 

3e 

'13 
-1 

6 
-64 

-13 

27 

-7 

-9 

8 

-20 

-53 

-7 

-11 

-6' 

-18^ 

-21 
-IS 
-16 



Percent 

-5 

-3 

-23 

9 
11 

2 

6 


-39 
-13 
-19 
-45 

-16 
-36 
-,66 

^7 

-56 

-12 
-14 
-13 
"13 
-15 
-12 
-14 
-54 
-30 

25 
-63 

"9 
-14 
-16 

-S 
-11 
-17 

-3 
1 

-T6 

16 
2 

50 

\4 
-44 
-57 

-e3 

-21 
-20 

-2 

-7 

-42 

-29 

3 

-32 

-15 

;« 

""16 

-8 
-15 
-SO 



I 



1J3 
3il 



'2 





f4 



IB 



-IS 




-32 




33 

27 



53 



6 

4 

12 
-9 



May 
1887 



14 

15 
16 
10 

4 
46 
-1 
t9 

3 
28 

3 

-to 

89 
-82 
-21 
-21 
100 

103 

3B 

IS 

41 

30 

'30 

-3B 

-18 

100 

-49 

-92 

556 

38 

4 

3 

'19 

46 

18 

84 

20 

-5 

3 

ISO 
-14 
-3 
-24 
-SI 
-59 

-2 

-31 
-3 

42 

-37 

1 

140 

-23 

48 

1 
23 
28 

n 

127 



Fiscal ytar 1986 began Oct. 1. 136.5 and f ndeo Sa^t. 30. 1936, / * '°^^^*^ 



t. 



October 1987 
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Farm Incc 



Table 32.— Farm Income Statistics 



1 . F«rn rvcilp^a 

CrOPi tfncl. rwt CCC loans) 

LfviitOCk 

Ftrn rtlated 1/ 

3. Dlr*ct GOv«rnn«nt payntntB 

Cash paynttntB 

V«1lj« Of PU CEMMOtfltUi 

3. TotvT gromm far* Incomi l4+S+£) 3/ 

4. Qroaa ca^h incom tl+^l 
5,. htonmanttv Inconv 3/ 

G^ v«)u« of Invtntory cntng* 



C»3ri «xp«n«e0 4/ 
Totil expensvi 



9. Mit osh incoA* f4-7) 
iO, Mtt firn Incofw <3-B) 
Diluted I 19B31) 



n. 



Off-firn inconm 



t7. Loan cKang<s 5/: Riil ivtati 
13 . 5/ Nonrta) tltati 

\4, Rental Inconl plus nniintttry Chang* 

45. Capital txptrdlturts 5/ 

ie. Nat c««h flou 19+13+13+14-15) 





t97B 


1979 


1990 


199 1 


C*1in<}«r 


V««rB 








1977 


1992 


t993 


1994 


1995 


1996 












S fc.n 


Moo 








97.5 

40, fi 

47. G 

y.2 


114.3 

53.3 

59.3 

1.9 


133.9 
fii.3 
69. i 


t42.0 

71.7 

69.0 

l.d 


144.1 

72.5 

99.2 

3.5 


147.1 

72 3 

70.3 

4.9 


141.1 

£7.1 

69*4 

4 5 


149 r 

£9.4 

72.9 

4.4 


149.3 

74 4 

99.9 

5.0 


140.2 

93. G 

71,6 

5.1 


i.e 

0.0 


3.0 
3.0 



1.4 
1.4 
0.0 


1.3 
1.3 

0.0 


1.9 

1.9 
O.O 


3,5 
3.5 
0.0 


9.3 
4. 1 
5.2 


9.4 

4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.fi 
0,1 


11.9 
9.1 
3.7 


10BJ 

99.3 

1.4 

)h 1 


129.4 

(17.3 
9.3 
1.9 


150.7 

135.) 

10. € 

5.D 


149 3 

143.3 

12.3 

-6.3 


166.3 

146.0 

t3.9 

. G.5 


1«3.5 

150.9 

14.3 

-1.4 


153. t 

150.4 

13. '5 

-10 9 


174.7 

155.1 

13.4 

6.3 


1SG.0 
156.9 

ti.i 

-3.7 


159.5 

153.0 

10.9 

-3.3 


7t.4 
«S.9 


14.2 

103.3 


101 ,7 
ti3.3 


109,1 
133 1 


113.2 
139.4 


113.5 
140.0 


113,3 
140.4 


11fi.3 
143.7 


109.6 
133 7 


100.1 
122.1 


27. a 

19.9 
39.5 


33. r 
34.9 


33.4 

37.4 
^4 9 


34.2 

ie. 1 

19.9 


32.9 
2^ 9 
21.6 


39, 1 
23.5 
23,5 


37,1 
12.7 
13.2 


39.9 

32.0 
39,7 


47.3 
32.3 
29.1 


53 

37 5 
32.9 


36.1 


J9.7 


33,9 


34.7 


35.9 


ie.4 


37.0 


30.3 


42.5 


44.7 


7.6 


7.6 
B.3 


13,0 
10,9 


9.3 
5.9 


9.4 
9 2 


4.0 
3.4 


2.9 

1.0 


-0 9 

-0.9 


-5.G 

-9.3 


-7.3 
-10.5 


3. a 

15.0 


4.1 

17.9 


6.3 

19.9,, 


e.1 

19.0 


G.4 
16.9 


6.3 

13.3 


5.3 

12.7 


9.9 

12.5 


9.9 

9.6 


7.9 
9.9 



1997 F 



30^9 



35.1 



43,7 



37.9 



37.9 



39,4 



33. G 



33.9 



31*G 



33.4 



136 


to 


139 


50 


to 


£0 


72 


to 


74 


4 


to 


6 


14 i 


to 


19 


7 


to 


9 


7 


to 


9 


159 


to 


iei 


151 


to 


153 


9 


to 


10 


-3 


to 





95 


to 


97 


n6 


to 


119 


54 


to 


59 


41 


to 


45 


35 


to 


39 


47 


to 


49 


-9 


to 


-5 


-10 


to 


-6 


6 


to 


9 


9 


to 


9 


39 


to 


43 



P ■ r*vis#d. F • foric«t. 1/ Inco** frOK Pi»ch1f» htn. cuitOK work. itUi of for»»t Producti. and oth»r itic. ca»n •ourcit, 3/ Nu(io*r» tn 
par»nthe»« lnd^c»t« tr« comtilnatton of Ittna r«ju1r»d to c*lculal» ■ a*"" Itim. 3/ Vilui of ham contiJfiptlon of iilf-prooucttd food arri 
Inputec? grO» rental valui of firn duilMngs 4/ Excluoti capital con»uiH}t1on. pirquititi* to hIrtO TtOor, and farn tv>uaihold imPansas. 
5/ ExClUdis farn households. Totvl* n*y not add dua to rourhding. 

Information contact: qicnard Kodi (202) 796-1909, 



Table 33. — Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 



1977 



AssetE 

Real estate 1/ 
NOn-rea( estate 

Livestock 9 poultry 
Wftcnirwry 9 niOtOr 

v&nicits 
Crops storeO 
Financial assets 
Total farni assetft 

Llat^ll ItiES 
Real estate 
NOn-real estate 
CCC loans 
Oth«r nOn-real estate 

Total farm liabilities 1H 9 
Total farm equity 



1978 



1979' 



Calendar years 
19S0 I98f 19B3 19B3 
S bin Ion 



1994 



19B5 



1999 P I9fl7 F 



507.7 


600.7 


704.2 


779.2 


780.2 


745.6 


736.1 


639.6 


559.6 


515 


510 


to 530 


149.0 


183,0 


3t3.9 


224.0 


225.0 


233.3 


230.4 


216.5 


211.9 


196 


190 


to 200 


31.9 


51,3 


61. d 


60.6 


53.5 


53.0 


49. T 


49.6 


45.9 


44 


47 


to 51 


99. S 


79.2 


90,9 


96.8 


103.0 


103,7 


100.9 


95,0 


93.2 


89 


84 


to 88 


24. B 


2B.0 


33. S 


36.5 


36.1 


40.6 


33.3 


33.7 


37.1 


29 


25 


to 28 


22.4 


25.5 


29.3 


30.1 


32.4 


34.9 


36.5 


3B.1 


36.7 


35 


34 


to 37 


656.7 


793,7 


919. 1 


1,003.2 


1.005.3 


977. B 


956.5 


856.1 


77(4 


712 


705 


to 715 


59.0 


GS 6 


78 S 


97.9 


97.2 


101.3 


103.7 


t02.9 


97.3 


90 


91 


to 95 


53.4 


66.4 


76.7 


62.5 


91.6 


103.4 


99.7 


95.9 


94 8 


B6 


70 


to 74 


4.5 


S.7 


5.1 


5.0 


8.0 


15.4 


10.8 


8 6 


16.9 


J9 


12 


to 14 


52.4 


60.7 


71.6 


77.5 


83.9 


B7.0 


B7.9 


B7.1 


77.9 


67 


58 


to 60 


114 9 


I3k9 


155.3 


170,4 


19B.8 


203.6 


202.4 


19B.7 


192.1 


176 


153 


to 15B 


541 9 


651 9 


7G3.9 


832.9 


Bl6r4 


774.3 
Percent 


754.0 


657.3 


579.3 


536 


SS3 


to 55B 


17.5 


16.8 


16.9 


t7.0 


1B.S 


20. a 


21.3 


33.3 


34.9 


•^4 7 


32 


30 


19.3 


19.6 


19.7 


23.1 


36.3 


26*9 


30.3 


33.2 


32.9 


3B 


412.3 


399.2 


464 4 


497.7 


575.7 


554.3 


545.5 


512.0 


406.3 


338.6 


283.1 



5elect«d rat tos 
Debt-tO'Bssets 
Debt-to-equity 
Deot-to-net cash income 

1/ Excludes farm household, p - preliminary, F, ■ forecast. 

InfOrWtlOn contact: BichortJ nodi (202) 766-1908 



SB 



^ricultural Outlook;^ 





^ ^.p^ — 


LtveEtock & 


Products 


' ^I r f 




Crops 


1/ 






Total 


1/ 




Reg iQn 
State 






May 


June 






May 


June 






May 


June 




1385 


1SSG 


1997 


198T 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1987 


19B5 


I9S6 


1937 


1987 














t nil lion 3/ 












MOrth Atlantic 


























A^alne 


229 


333 


19 


13 


137 


U3 


36 


n 


366 


365 


45 


31 


^Jey Hanpihire 


70 


73 


6 


€ 


36 


3a 


2 


3 


10G 


103 


9 


B 


Vermont 


354 


361 


30 


3B 


34 


36 


2 


t 


387 


398 


32 


23 


Massachusetts 


13a 


13* 


13 


M 


263 


392 


14 


14 


388 


.123 


26 


35 


Rhode IslcinO 


14 


13 


1 


1 


63 


63 


4 


3 


76 


75 


5 


3 


Connecticut 


205 


210 


16 


IE 


150 


^€2 


13 


8 


354 


373 


28 


24 


NCbf York 


1.S47 


1.809 


146 


137 


730 


734 


41 


40 


2h578 


2.533 


188 


177 


heirf Jersey 


144 


150 


13 


13 


443 


430 


30 


42 


587 


S80 


43 


54 


Pennsylvania 


2,184 


3.23S 


T33 


188 


1.003 


926 


65 


55 


3. 1BT 


3. 185 


263 


242 


Nortn Central 


























Ohto 


1 ,515 


1.566 


137 


133 


3.602 


3,043 


34 


68 


4. 117 


3,610 


161 


200 


Indiana 


I.T2B 


1.853 


175 


162 


3.Q«3 


2.358 


36 


81 


4.791 


4, 110 


211 


722 


n 1 1 no t s 


2.055 


7. 143 


338 


197 


5.9^5 


4.737 


S3 


35 


7.370 


6.880 


309 


323 


Michigan 


i.?3^ 


1.236 


105 


103 


1.893 


1,423 


47 


61 


3.323 


2,664 


153 


164 


htlftconsin 


4.055 


4. 164 


3T8 


368 


1.019 


892 


21 


37 


5.075 


5.057 


393 


395 


Hlnnesota 


3.370 


3.395 


306 


3B3 


3.333 


3.680 


4 1 


39 


6.594 


8.074 


348 


332 


Iowa 


4,eS3 


4.993 


438 


^33 


4,583 


4,124 


-129 


83 


9.465 


9.106 


308 


532 


Missouri 


1.924 


1,330 


157 


t34 


1.763 


1.556 


26 


88 


3.6SB 


3.5^6 


183 


322 


North Daitoia 


S8T 


e7« 


53 


44 


3.001 


1.633 


5a 


133 


3.6SB 


3.399 


113 


177 


South Dakota 


1,900 


1,535 


126 


t03 


M57 


938 


1 


-11 


3.057 


2.4G3 


127 


91 


^G&^a^ka 


4. 113 


4.260 


423 


400 


3.227 


2.669 


-28 


50 


7,34 1 


6.928 


334 


450 


Kanaaa 


3,33e 


3h447 


385 


282 


3.553 


1.978 


11 


134 


5,888 


5.435 


396 


406 


Souihern 


























De1au«re 


353 


402 


30 


28 


139 


118 


5 


11 


492 


520 


35 


39 


Maryland 


T64 


814 


63 


57 


456 


371 


21 


34 


1.220 


1.186 


83 


81 


Virginia 


1.063 


1.12T 


82 


85 


633 


486 


14 


31 


1.C84 


1,613 


36 


116 


Wq9t Vlrsinia 


191 


156 


13 


13 


58 


71 


1 


3 


247 


3Z7 


M 


15 


North Carol ina 


1.958 


3.1T4 


171 


152 


1.971 


K608 


43 


7J 


3.939 


3.783 


314 


323 


South Carol tna 


415 


455 


36 


33 


631 


440 


TC 


56 


1.036 


894 


iS 


89 


Georgia 


1.737 


1.B83 


153 


131 


1.S50 


f.324 


32 


45 


3.377 


3,206 


185 


176 


Flor lOa 


1.073 


KOOO 


as 


84 


3.681 


3,688 


594 


300 


4.704 


4,688 


679 


384 


Ker>Tucky 


1.352 


K311 


78 


64 


1,5S3 


1,079 


1 1 


28 


2.334 


2.389 


83 


93 


tannassea 


1.000 


1 ,033 


108 


B8 


1.091 


891 


22 


32 


3.031 


1.924 


13t 


131 


Afaoana 


1,301 


^431 


118 


98 


773 


57S 


18 


30 


2.074 


2.009 


137 


138 


Mis9isalppi 


r,oi1 


1 ,044 


83 


74 


1.240 


74 1 


-11 


19 


3.350 


I.7B5 


70 


34 


Arkansas 


1.835 


2, on 


136 


163 


1,607 


1.005 


-6 


7P 


3.433 


3.022 


130 


241 


Louisiana 


491 


503 


43 


47 


993 


863 


11 


7 


1,486 


1.373 


53 


54 


Qh lanoma 


1.72e 


1.875 


^6t 


143 


357 


746 


46 


123 


3^683 


2.622 


207 


266 


Texas 


5.441 


5.516 


546 


499 


3.841 


3.938 


216 


303 


9,382 


8.444 


763 


BOI 


western 


























Montana 


S04 


720 


47 


33 


432 


493 


17 


16 


1.226 


1.J13 


64 


43 


Idaho 


674 


884 


77 


63 


1.J19 


1.042 


43 


38 


2,093 


1.925 


TIB 


107 


Wyomlnft 


478 


455 


29 


16 


123 


HI 


2 


3 


600 


566 


30 


18 


Colorado 


2.0B4 


3.3ie 


173 


t91 


1.097 


890 


43 


45 


3. 181 


3.109 


216 


236 


New Mexico 


7ra 


70S 


70 


44 


368 


302 


17 


32 


1.086 


T,OlO 


a7 


76 


Arizona 


£33 


633 


100 


t05 


813 


796 


82 


MS 


1.506 


1.49S 


183 


234 


Utah 


413 


437 


31 


34 


143 


134 


5 


9 


555 


S70 


36 


43 


Nevada 


144 


180 


t5 


12 


81 


72 


3 


4 


325 


232 


IB 


16 


yashln^ton 


936 


981 


77 


75 


1.&08 


1.812 


t18 


157 


3.S34 


2.793 


195 


J33 


Dragon 


632 


649 


46 


54 


1.M5 


1.135 


43 


67 


1,737 


1.784 


88 


12t 


CaTifornia 


4.324 


4,446 


378 


370 


9.826 


g.G03 


831 


822 


14. 150 


14.049 


T.30g 


1.132 


Alaska 


8 


10 


1 


1 


18 


T9 


1 


1 


26 


29 


2 


2 


Hawaii 


83 


84 


7 


7 


443 


431 


41 


40 


526 


575 


48 


47 


United States 


69.7B0 


71.573 


6.309 


5.836 


74.413 


63.612 2,65,4 


3.433 


144. 193 


135.185 


a. 963 


9 389 



1/ Sales of farm products JnClwdR r^ce ipts fro» cPnnodlties Placed under CCC loansi minus value Of redemptions during the period. 
2/ Est^rtiates as of the end of current month. Rounded data nay not add. 

Information contact; flogar Strickland (202) 796-i804h 



October 1987 
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Table 35,— Cash Receipts from Farming 









knDu%} 






1S6S 






1967 








1901 


1962 


1993 


19S4 


1985 


1966 


June 


Feb 


Nar 


Apr 


May 


Oum 














f uHllor 












Farm iftArkltlngs tna CCC loans * 


Hi.erG 


H2.594 


13^.560 


143,314 


144. 193 


135. 165 


8.893 


8,368 


8.993 


a. €£5 


8,963 


9.3G9 


LitftStEcli and products 


G9.151 


70,?S7 


€9.437 


7?.93fi 


69,760 


71.573 


S.39G 


5,4SG 


6,062 


6.270 


6.309 


5.636 


■■at feAiHi^l^ 


39.T4B 


40.917 


36.893 


40.637 


36 . 5S9 


39.137 


a. 605 


3.116 


3.5ja 


3.71T 


3.74G 


3.3G3 


Dairy tiro^CtS 


^8.095 


16,234 


16.763 


W.944 


16.063 


tT.6?4 


1.472 


1.399 


1,536 


1,507 


1.546 


1.457 


Ps^ltry «nd •90H 


9.949 


9.520 


9,979 


n.i97 


M,19l 


t3.€7e 


979 


63 J 


657 


913 


679 


877 


Oth*r 


t.35fl 


1.566 


i.eot 


1.9fi6 


t.937 


1.934 


140 


ni 


129 


134 


138 


140 


Crop» 


T2,4€S 


72.336 


&7. 143 


G9.3Ta 


74.413 


63.612 


3.597 


2,911 


2,937 


2.334 


2.654 


3.433 


Food (|r«tni 


11.ei3 


11.412 


9.713 


9,5T6 


9.060 


5.948 


564 


56 


96 


30 


B4 


560 


fvta crop* 


1T,7T0 


17.409 


»S,fi3S 


t5.63l 


33.479 


17.849 


668 


560 


6t 


-190 


-95 


171 


Cotton i\int ind seed^ 


4.055 


4,457 


3.705 


3.270 


3.730 


3.9:0 


78 


137 


69 


-24 


23 


169 


TODICCQ 


3,250 


3h342 


2.7G6' 


2.64r 


3,722 


1.918 





36 


10 


2: 








Ctl-tw«rlng crops 


t3.SS3 


13,S17 


13,546 


13.694 


12. £95 


ID. 507 


3G5 


460 


671 


370 


312 


411 


Vfl^fttiDlti irKf /ne)or>s 


a. 77? 


B.0«3 


6.462 


9,142 


8.5S6 


9.705 


646 


570 


624 


868 


f.142 


935 


Fruits aoo tree huts 


6.603 


6.64e 


6.0fi4 


6.766 


6.63S 


6.900 


579 


466 


431 


341 


453 


570 


Other 


G.&43 


G.933 


7.352 


6,057 


6.413 


6,865 


47G 


572 


773 


97D 


736 


48T 


(javftrnnent payment! 


1.932 


3.492 


9. 295 


6.430 


7.704 


M.ai3 


1.23Q 


1.556 


3.304 


1.724 


606 


35 


Total 


143.546 


Ufi.DflG 


145.675 


150,744 


151,897 


146.996 


10,223 


10.936 


1 1 . 303 


10.369 


9.571 


9.304 



* CeceiptB rro* loana represent value or connoditiea placeO under ccc loens miflufl value of rederivptlonfl during the month. 
Information contact: Roger Strickland 4202) 766-^804. 



Table 36, — Farm Production Expenses 











Calendar years 










t977 


1976 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1936 










S minton 2/ 










13,9G7 


16,036 


19.314 


JO, 971 


20,855 


18,592 


21,725 


19.853 


18.015 


16,179 


7,072 


10,150 


13.012 


10,670 


8,999 


9,684 


8.814 


9,498 


8.996 


9.609 


. 3.4fl4 


2.636 


2,904 


3,220 


3.428 


3,172 


2.993 


3.448 


3,350 


2.984 


23,523 


28,824 


36.230 


34,861 


33*282 


31,448 


33,532 


32.798 


30,361 


20.772 


6,529 


e.620 


7.369 


9.491 


9,409 


8,018 


7,067 


7,429 


7,259 


5.787 


4,35e 


4,609 


5.635 


7.879 


8,570 


7.888 


7,503 


7,143 


6,584 


4.790 


1,0€9 


1.363 


1.447 


1,526 


1,747 


2.041 


2,146 


2,166 


2.150 


2.121 


1.936 


2,656 


3,436 


3,539 


4,201 


4,282 


4,154 


4.767 


4.817 


4.331 


13.692 


15.274 


I7.B87 


22,435 


23,927 


22.229 


20.870 


21,505 


20.810 


17,029 


4,203 


5.167 


6.86B 


8,717 


10,722 


1 1 , 349 


10,615 


10,396 


8,621 


7,795 


4,329 


5,060 


6,190 


7,S44 


9,142 


10.481 


to. 615 


10,733 


9,878 


9,131 


8,532 


10.227 


13.05B 


16,261 


19.864 


21,830 


21,430 


21,129 


18.699 


16,926 


5,765 


6. €38 


7,280 


7,648 


7,587 


6.428 


6,529 


6,416 


6,370 


6.426 


7.953 


9.279 


6.981 


9.293 


8,931 


10,075 


9»726 


9,729 


9.792 


9,875 


1,662 


1,776 


2,063 


1.623 


1,984 


2,025 


1,896 


2,170 


2,1B4 


1,791 




















650 


G5T 


163 


431 


1.390 


2,50B 


3,162 


3,070 


3,523 


4,301 


3,9C4 


4.012 


4, 127 


3.652 


3,562 


5,194 


6,246 


6.309 


6,343 


7,262 


8,439 


a.4&o 


7.a4J 


7.34^ 


20,372 


24.395 


27,732 


28.142 


28,36B 


30,889 


31,143 


31,433 


30,579 


29.519 


15,493 


'ie.9E3 


19.345 


21.474 


23,573 


24,287 


23.873 


23.105 


20.691 


18.997 


3,660 


3.603 


3.871 


3,691 


4,246 


4.036 


4.469 


4,059 


4,231 


4»125 



Feed 

Livestock 

Seed 

Farrn-orlgin InPgts 

FertU izer 
Fuels and d1 I9 
Electricity 
Pesticides 

Manufactured Inputs. 

Short-term Interest 
Real estate tntereit 
Total Interest charges 

Repair and maintenance 3/ 
Hired labor 

Machin« hire and custom MOrk 
Oa^ry deduction 
Marketing, storage, and 

transportation 
Misc. operating expenses 4/ 

Other operating expenses 

Capital consumption 

Taxes 

f^et rent to non-operator 

landlord 3.412 3.963 6, 182 6,075 6, 194 6,059 5.060 8.640 8,^24 6,6fl4 

Other overhead expenses 22,565 24,529 29,398 31,440 34,003 34,381 33,4C2 35,805 33.247 29,806 

Total production expenses 88,864 103.249 123,305 133,139 139,444 139.978 140,375 142.669 133,696 122,052 

1/ Includes operator household. 2/ Totals may not add due to rounding. 3/ Beginning In 1962 repairs and maintenance 
excludes motor vehicle registration fees and insurance. 4/ Seglnning ^n 1962, misc. operating expenses includes other 
llvestcck Purchases and motor vehicle registration Feei and insuranci. 

Inforfnation contact: Htchard Kodl (202) 786-1808; Craig dagger (202) 786-1604. 
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Table 37.-CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



Camntodlty 
Feed grains 
Wheat 

Upland cotton 

TobBCCO 

Dairy 

Soybeans 

Peanuts 

Sugar 

HOney 

Wool 

Other 

Total 











Fiscal years 






-^ i^ 




1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1962 


1983 


1984 


1985 


i9as 


1987E 


1988E 










% mill Ion 












2,268 


1. 144 


1.28G 


-533 


5*397 


G.815 


*75e 


5.211 


12.211 


13.388 


e.272 


844 


308 


879 


1.543 


2,238 


3.4f9 


2.53G 


4.591 


3.440 


2,787 


2.042 


-66 


49 


'76 


24 


1G4 


GG4 


333 


990 


947 


1.020 


753 


224 


141 


64 


33G 


K190 


1.3G3 


244 


1,553 


2. 142 


1.619 


39 


98 


157 


-88 


-51 


103 


880 


34G 


455 


253 


-32G 


-217 


240 


24 


1.011 


1.894 


2.182 


2.528 


1*502 


2.085 


2.337 


1.238 


993 


31 


4 


116 


87 


169 


288 


-585 


711 


1,597 


-44G 


47 


-39 


27 


2S 


26 


12 


-6 


1 


12 


32 


7 


1/ 


395 


313 


-405 


-121 


-5 


49 


10 


184 


214 


-350 


-- 


3 


-2 


9 


B 


27 


4fl 


90 


81 


89 


82 


GG 


33 


39 


35 


42 


54 


94 


132 


109 


123 


f49 


12G 


1.S08 


1.407 


-107 


780 


122 


2.710 


3.4G3 


K601 


2.455 


3.959 


4.05G 



5.G56 3.G12 2. 752 4.036 11.G52 18.851 7.315 17.G83 25.841 23.127 1G.227 



Function 

Price' support loans 
Direct payments 
Purchases 
Producer storage 

payments 
Processing, storage. 

& transportation 
□Perating expense 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 
Other 

Total 



1.377 

2.268 

100 

216 

89 

101 

-10G 

948 

G62 



2 

f.811 

10 

247 

128 
97 
238 
417 
662 



-6G 

418 

f.68l 

254 

259 
157 
518 
-669 
200 



174 
K030 
1.602 

32 

323 

159 

220 

'940 

1.436 



7.015 
1.491 
2.031 

679 

355 

294 

-13 

65 

-265 



8.438 
3,600 
2.540 

964 

GG5 

328 

3,525 

398 

-KG07 



-27 
2. 117 
1.470 

268 

639 
362 

1.064 
743 
679 



6,272 
7.827 
1.331 

329 

G57 
346 

K435 

134 

-648 



13.628 


11*549 


5. 618 


G,746 


6 J09 


3.87G 


1.670 


-479 


276 



485 

1.013 
457 

1.411 
102 
329 



578 



1.539 
537 

1, 134 
459 

f,70l 



G10 



1,634 
530 

1 .055 
G15 

2,013 



5.65G 3»G12 2,752 4.03G f1*652 18*851 7.315 17*683 25,841 23, f27 16.227 



E = Estimated in the FY 1988 Mid-Season Review. Minus {-) Indicates s net, receipt (excess of repaynients or otne^ 
receipts over gross outlays of funds). f/ - less than 500.000, 

Information contact: Richard Pazdalski (202) 447-5148 



Trnr^' 



Table 38. — Rail Rates; Grain & FruitA/egetabie Shipments 





Annual 




1986 
July 








1987 










1984 


1985 


19B6 P 


Feb 


Mar 


Ap> 




May 




June 




July 


99,3 
96. 7 
98.6 
99. 1 


100.0 
99.0 
98. 3 

iOO.1 


*00.7 
99. G 
98.9 
99.9 


too 8 

too. 3 

89 2 

99.6 


99.8 
98.9 
98.3 
38.4 


99 8 
99.1 
98.8 
98,4 


100.1 
99.3 
99.7 
98.6 


P 
P 
P 
P 


100.0 P 
97.9 P 
36 9 P 

ua.7 P 


100.2 
99.5 
98.8 
98 9 


P 
P 
P 
P 


100.1 
99,3 1 
98.6 \ 
98.8 


27,2 


22.9 


24.3 


24.4 


26.7 P 


27.3 P 


25.3 


P 


25.7 


P 


32.7 


P 


31 7 


570 

G40 

8,006 


602 
8.298 


630 
556 
6. 762 9 


697 
334 

.439 


S43 P 

518 P 

8.454 P 8 


493 P 
533 P 
.541 P 9 


678 P 
624 P 
,771 P 


10 


864 P 

810 P 

, 137 P 


It 


833 P 

917 P 
.270 P 


792 P 

469 P 

10.217 P 


f 

115.5 
115.3 


116.1 
t16.7 


113.1 
113.6 


111.8 
112 1 


115.0 
115.2 


115.1 
114.9 


1 15. ! 
115 




115. 5 
115.8 




115.4 
116.0 




119.8 
(16.9 



RaW freight rate Index \/ 
(Dec 1984-100) 
kH products 

Farm product* 
Grain 

Food products 
Grain 

Rail carlOadings (thou cars) 2/ 
Fresn fruit & vegetable Shipments 
Piggy back ( thpu CMt) 3/ 4/ 
won IthOu cwt) 3/ 4/ 
Truck (tnou cwt) 3/ 4/ 

tost Of operating trucks hauMng produce 5/ 
Owner Operator (cta/«1le) 
Fleet operation (cts/mi^e) 

1/ Department of Latrar* Bureau Of Labor Statistic*, revised March 1965. 2/ Weekly (veragei from Association of American fljllroads. 
3/ Weekly average; from Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 4/ Preliminary data for 1985 ar>d 1987. 3/ Office of Transportation. 
USDA. P - preltmtnary. 

information contacts TO. Hu^Chinso^n, (202) 786-1840. 



October 1987 



m 



Indicate^ O' FC^*^ Orr\riijn-fhAhu 



Table 39.— Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity 

(See the Jan.-Feb. 1987 Issue.) 

information contact: James Johnson (202) 786-1800. 

Food Supply and Use 



Table 40— Per Capita Food Consumption Indexes (1967 = 100) 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Harry Harp (202) 786-1870. 

Table 41.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities (Retail Weight) 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Harry Harp (202) 786-1870. 
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